THE THEATRE. 


February, 18898. 


Richard Wagner as a Stage Manager. 
By F. CORDER. 


| HAD it in my mind, a year or so ago, to write a very 
. different kind of paper under the above heading. Close study 
of Wagner’s dramatic works had convinced me that his stage effects, 
striking and original as they were, were unpractical and idealistic. 
The unnecessary complexity of. his stage directions, and the 
cumbrous phraseology in which they were couched, struck me as 
amateurish, while his introduction of live animals on the stage in 
the “Nibelung Ring” seemed conclusive evidence of his lack of 
judgment. 

My opinions were simply knocked on the head and completely 
reversed in the space of six hours, on the memorable 30th of July 
last ; in other words, the performance of “ Parsifal” made me feel 
ashamed of myself. In that extraordinary work Wagner has 
surpassed himself in the matter of stage effect, and I think I shall 
be doing a service to the English theatrical world in describing 
his ingenious devices from a professional point of view. 

First, there is that wounded swan. He flies across the stage 
with flapping wings and bent neck, in a really life-like manner. 
The knights bring on his dead body, limp and powerless, and he 
inspires interest instead of ridicule. A good skin admirably 
stuffed, supported by judiciously placed wires, that is all—but in 
what other opera house would you see it ? Remember the “ Lohen- 
grin” swan that 'we have to endure in London, and think, without 
a shudder if you can, of his crooked, wobbly neck ! 

Passing over the admirable dramatic effect of the hero’s first 
entrance, suddenly tearing us from a solemn and impressive scene 
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to the angry cries of a crowd of knights who vow vengeance on the 
innocent slayer of the swan, let us consider that marvellous change 
of scene which illustrates Parsifal and Gurnemant taking their way 
to the castle of the Grail. 

The scene represents a forest glade, a lake showing through the 
trees at back. There are three sets of tree wings, or rather “cuts,” 
for they join on to the borders and have rocky ground-pieces 
across the stage. The libretto gives the following directions :— 

“ Gradually, while Parsifal and Gurnemant appear to walk, the 
scene changes from L.to R. The forest disappears ; a cave opens 
in rocky cliffs and conceals the two; they are then seen again in 
sloping passages, which they appear to ascend. Long-sustained 
trombone notes softly swell ; approaching peals of bells are heard, 
At last they arrive at a mighty hall, which loses itself overhead in 
a high vaulted dome, down from which alone the light streams in.” 

Technically this is what happens: the whole of the elaborate 
“set” forest moves across the stage, forming a guadruple panorama, 
the realistic effect being much heightened by the front portions 
moving much quicker than the back. The tree “cuts” are suc- 
ceeded by rocks, in which are seen, first natural caves, and then 
artificial passages partly lined with masonry. The front panorama 
then shuts in the stage with a front cloth representing a stone 
wall, close to the proscenium. After remaining stationary for 

thirty seconds only, instead of being drawn off, it sinks, and reveals 
the magnificent set scene of the cathedral hall—a built dome with 
built cloisters all round. There is even a cloth laid over the 
whole stage, representing marble pavement. The whole of this 
elaborate change is accomplished with perfect smoothness, not a 
creak or sound of any sort betraying the means. The extent of 
the panorama, too, is very considerable, and the whole change 
takes a good ten minutes. On the second night a nail in the 
flies caught the front concealing canvas, and ripped it off the 
batten as it advanced. But even this betrayed no secrets. 
Through the gap I saw the cathedral scene a/ready set, and before 
half the audience noticed anything amiss, the curtains gently 
closed for a moment (Wagner has abolished the ugly roll-up 
system), and the rest of the change was omitted. 
During the course of this scene I was much struck by the 
graceful positions of the two young ladies (names unknown) who 
did the pages, and also by the absolute precision of all the groups 
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and tableaux, which never varied in the different performances. 
I was told of an adventurous American reporter who risked 
unknown dangers, and secretly made his way into the “ Fiirsten 
galerie” one morning at rehearsal. There he saw Wagner with a 
lump of chalk in his hand marking out on the stage (this scene 
being set) the positions of each table, bench, and group of knights. 
After this I doubted the great man’s practicality no more. In 
fact, throughout, I have never seen stage business more perfectly 
rehearsed and performed, even by the Meiningers or at our own 
Lyceum. 

Now for the next impossible effect. The wounded king, Am- 
fortas, takes an antique crystal cup (the “ Grail”) from the shrine, 
which the youths set down on a table before him, and all bend in 
prayer before it, while the stage gradually darkens. Stage 
direction :— 

“A blinding ray of light shoots down from above upon the 
cup, which glows with increasing crimson lustre. Amfortas, with 
brightened mien, raises the “Grail” aloft, and waves it gently 
about on all sides.” 

How would you manage this little piece of business, friend 
stage-manager? It puzzled me for a long while. First I thought 
there must be a lamp, in the cup, but an opera glass showed that 
this was not the case. After the ray of limelight shot down on 
the central group the cup glowed and glowed, brighter and 
brighter, till one could hardly look at it. This is how it was 
done. On taking tht cup from its shrine the pages attach to it 
two fine wires which issue from the table. The cup, opalescent 
outside, is crimson within, and contains—an incandescent electric 
lamp! The gasman, or somebody at the prompt, turns on the 
current gradually, and there you are. : 

In the second act there are several admirable points. The 
change of scene from the sorcerer’s donjon keep to his magic 
flower-garden is not only a clever mechanical change, but the 
contrast between the gloomy walls and the almost extravagantly 
gorgeous garden is a very happy effect. The whole stage is 
covered with flowering shrubs of gigantic dimensions ; they climb 
up and shut out all view of the sky; a partial glimpse of a 
Moorish. palace at one side and an opening leading to the garden 
wall at the extreme back of the exceedingly deep stage afford the 
only relief to the eye from the wild tangle of sprays, leaves, and 
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roses as big as an umbrella. This gaudy mass of glaring colour 
has been objected to by many, but its very exaggeration is done 
with deliberate intent, as we shall see presently. At the end of 
the act, Parsifal, having resisted all evil temptation, the magician 
issues from the palace (R. 2nd E.) with the sacred spear which he 
has purloined in his hand, threatening to destroy the young man 
with the weapon he has come to seek. The book says :—: 

“He flings the spear at Parsifai ; it remains floating over his 
head. Parsifal grasps it with his hand, and brandishes it with a 
gesture of exalted rapture, making the sign of the Cross with it.” 

This very ticklish business is managed in the following inge- 
nious manner : a fine wire runs across the stage about seven feet 
from the ground. One end is fixed to the prompt wing, where 
Parsifal stands, the other is held loose behind Klingsor by a car- 
penter. The spear is slung on this wire by a couple of little 
rings attached to it by thin threads. When Klingsor raises the 
spear, the carpenter fixes that end of the wire taut, the spear 
whizzes along to the end; Parsifal catches it, plucks it off—the 
threads easily snapping—and there you are again ! 

Now the act concludes with a masterly piece of effect. Parsifal 
makes the sign of the Cross and curses the magician. Instantly, 
almost before you can wink your eye, there is a clap of thunder 
(noble thunder it is too !), the various pieces of the elaborate “set” 
fly up, down, off, with perfect simultaneousness, the palace at the 
side crumbles to ruins, a rain of faded flowers descends for a 
moment from the flies, and before you can realize what has hap- 
pened the stage is almost bare. One or two withered and broken 
palms alone remain, there are bleak and dismal snow-capped 
mountains in the extreme distance—all the rest is a howling 
wilderness of sand and rocks. Apart from the admirable way in 
which the carpenters do their work, I know of no trick change— 
and I have seen many—which is at all to be compared to this for 
effect. After having one’s eyes really pained for three-quarters 
of an hour by the glare of colour in the garden, the dull misery 
of that barren waste is a thing neither to be forgotten nor 
described, so impressive is it. Whoever carried it out, our pro- 
foundest respect is due to the master-mind which conceived this 
gigantic effect. It simply staggers the audience, and the applause 
—forbidden at all other times—is here not to be restrained. 

The third act presents fewer points for notice. A well-painted 
spring landscape is the first scene, and this was originally intended 
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to change by a panorama to the “Grail” castle, as in the first 
act. The panorama was painted and tried, but Wagner con- 
sidered the effect to be spoiled by repetition—in which he was 
doubtless quite right. The curtain closes for a few minutes 
during the change—here, as elsewhere,- performed without the 
least noise. One little point in the action of the second scene of 
this act is worthy of remark. The king, unable to bear the torture 
of his wound any longer, implores his knights to slay him. He 
tears open his robe, and, rising from the sofa which he has never 
yet quitted, staggers to the front. The whole of the crowd of 
knights make a simultaneous rush after him, and this, the only 
movement of the characters that has taken place for some 
time, has an electric effect. One feels quite a creepy thrill, and 
this is the moment of all others for the climax. Parsifal steps 
forward, touches the king with the sacred spear, heals him, and 
usurps his office. He takes out and displays the Grail with the 
same effect as in the first act. An exquisitely grouped tableau 
is formed, and in the flood of light pouring from the cup a white 
dove is seen to descend and hover over Parsifal’s head. I noticed 
with satisfaction the ingenious arrangement of wires by which 
this bird was made to descend with perfect steadiness and remain 
motionless to the end. At Covent Garden we should have had 
our old friend the “ Der Frieschiitz ” pigeon, with his wings made 
on the principle of a child’s feather windmill. 

Now in all the effects, great and small, here detailed, I con- 
tend that the ingenuity of Wagner himself has alone made the 
impossible possible, and the hazardous certain. Don’t we all 
know how the swan, spear and dove effects would ruin the whole 
performance at an ordinary opera house? At a theatre where 
a piece runs for some hundreds of nights, very ticklish feats of 
stage-management may be accomplished, though never with abso- 
lute certainty in England, where the sobriety of stage-carpenters 
is not to be relied on; but at the opera, where the piece is 
changed every night—heaven knows why !—Wagner’s music- 
dramas, even “ Lohengrin,” are simply impossible. It isa pity that 
a man should make things so hard for all concerned, and make a 
decent performance of his works a rarity, but Wagner has conclu- 
sively shown in “ Parsifal” that none of his effects are per se im- 
possible and therefore one blessing is likely to result—namely, the 
gradual improvement in matters of stage management at opera 
houses. And I am sure there is plenty of room for it. 
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A Ladies” Debate on Henry Irving. 


EW persons will be found bold enough to dispute the fact 
that the fair sex possesses in iarge measure the talent 
known as the “ gift of the gab”’—whether that gift be often asso- 
ciated with skill in argument or power of keeping to the point is 
a question on which opinion will probably be less unanimous. 

“Arguments out of a pretty mouth,” says Addison, in “The 
Freeholder,” “are unanswerable ;’ but the playful humour which 
underlies his remark, and which testifies his real opinion as to the 
quality of such arguments, would be obvious enough even had he 
not, later in the same publication, drawn up, for lady disputants 
among Whigs and Tories, a cartel, of which the second para- 
graph ran as follows :—“That if, in the course of the engage- 
ment, either of the combatants, finding herself hard pressed 
by her adversary, should proceed to personal reflections or 
discovery of secrets, they shall be parted by the standerssby.” 
The so-called Augustan Age has given place to the Victorian, 
and ladies to whom Addison paid his merry compliments are suc- 
ceeded by individuals for whom “higher education” has done its 
best and its worst. We have now our students of Girton and of 
Nuneham, and our “sweet girl graduates” of the University of 
London. At the close of the Session 1881-2 a lady-student 
carried off, over the heads of the men, a prize for Logic at Univer- 
sity College, London, and Addison’s pleasantly-veiled sarcasms 
were avenged! A “Women’s Debating Society” has for some time 
existed, under the presidency of Mrs. Fawcett, at University 
College. Several of its members rejoice in the strange-sounding, 
jest-provoking title of “ Bachelor of Arts,” Ready wits and ready 
tongues arm combatants for the arena of discussion ; the shield of 
good temper completes the equipment ; and there has not, as yet, 
appeared any need for the enforcement of the excellent advice 
delivered to female Hanoverians and Jacobites in fiery days 
gone by. 

The 13th of last December was appointed by the Committee of 
the Women’s Debating Society as “ Visitors’ Day,” for the first 
term of the College Session. It was our privilege on that occasion 
to attend the deliberations of the august body, and, as the subject 
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under discussion was connected with the drama, it strikes us that 
a very brief report of the proceedings of the evening would not be 
out of place in this periodical. 

Five o’clock was the hour fixed for the opening of the debate in 
the “Women’s Common Room” of the College. Flaring gas and 
a roaring fire did their ineffectual best to counteract the influence 
of the fog which reigned despotically without, and which made a 
spirited attempt to usurp sovereignty within. A goodly number 
of girls and women had assembled in the dull, spacious room 
devoted to the use of female students. “Members of the Society 
seated themselves on either side of a long table ; would-be auditors 
of the debate took up their station on forms and chairs placed 
within convenient hearing distance ; a chairwoman formally took 
the chair, and the business of the evening began. We glanced 
over the faces before us, and mentally classified their owners. 
The esthetic element, the sternly logical element, the aggressively 
radical, the romantically conservative, the prosy, the quizzical and 
the humorous elements—all had their representatives in the 
ladies present, or our powers of observation were zz/. Differing 
styles of garments helped our investigation. We had before our 
eyes every variety of typical costume, from the artistic to the rough 
and ready, or to the ultra fashionable. Our inspection was broken 
in upon by the announcement from the chair of the motion before 
the meeting :—“ That Henry Irving has, by his dramatic genius, 
well earned his. place as foremost among living English actors,” 
A certain Miss Rees—a lady tall of figure, intelligent of face, 
and animated of manner—sprang forward to throw down an ora- 
torical gauntlet, and challenge all comers. She spoke with ease 
and spirit, never pausing for thoughts or for words in which to 
clothe them. 

After a few words of personal explanation, which does not 
concern us here, Miss Rees struck her first warlike note, by 
asserting roundly that all which she had to say might be resolved 
into one argument—that of Irving’s undoubted sucwss. The 
difficulty of obtaining seats at the Lyceum, the crowded state of 
stalls and boxes, and the wedged-in condition. of the mass of 
humanity in the gallery were all brought forward as indications of 
the justice of the proposition entrusted to this speaker’s care, 
“You may tell me,” pursued the lady, facing about, and casting 
a half-defiant glance over her audience, “that Irving plays to the 
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gallery, and that accomplished critics have pronounced against 
him. Well! at this point comes out the radicalism of my 
nature—a radicalism by no means confined to politics. I have 
a profound faith in the vox populi—in the voice of that common 
people, who, on some of the deepest problems ever submitted to 
the human race, have given a true verdict, when the cultured and 
the great have gone astray.” Here Miss Rees paused to take 
breath, to sip water, and to enjoy the applause elicited by her 
sentiments. But she quickly resumed, with a skilful change of 
tone, marking transition from declamation to narrative. ‘The 
first occasion on which I saw Irving, he played Hamlet. I went 
to the theatre with an unbiased mind, and when the chief actor 
entered, in the second scene, I was disappointed with his ap- 
pearance ; he looked too cross even for the moody prince. My 
attention wandered, but, after a while, it was arrested by the 
perfect intonation of a short speech which Hamlet addressed to 
Polonius. ‘You cannot take from me anything that I will more 
willingly part withal, except my life.’ I shall never forget the depth 
of pathos contained in the last three words ; it seemed to me 
that the key-note of the play had been struck, and that I saw into 
Hamlet’s very soul. ‘Irving is, at least, an actor,’ I told myself. 
In the scene, with the players, I observed in Hamlet a princely 
dignity, which I had missed before, and at once I recognized 
that its absence, at first, and its introduction here, were both judi- 
cious. When the prince first appears, he is under a cloud, but 
when he is with the players, the old charm comes back to him, and, 
for a while, he is the Hamlet of the past. ‘ Irving is not only an 
actor but an artist; I determined, reaching my second point, and, 
thenceforth, all criticism was lost in admiration.” 

We have not time or space to give all Miss Rees’ observations 
in her own words. She lavishly praised the eloquence of Irving’s 
attitude in the Play Scene, his wonderful by-play, his satirical 
mask to Ophelia, and his passionate speech to the King. Then 
she passed to encomiums on that actor’s “ Othello,” and to com- 
parison between himself and Booth. Great admiration was 
expressed for the representation of Shylock, and something not 
unlike an apology offered for the enactment of Romeo—a part for 
which Irving was physically unfit. Then the speaker passed 
from Shakespeare to pronounce the performance in “The Bells” 
a psychological study, and to contrast with it—as representing 
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the actor’s versatility of genius—the assumption of the totally 
different character of Jingle. Miss Rees concluded, in some such 
words as these: “I do not claim for Irving that he is that fault- 
less monster, a piece of perfection. There are spots, doubtless, 
on my sun, and we shall hear the names of them during this 
debate. Nevertheless, surrounded though I am by competent 
judges, I do most confidently propose the motion, which stands 
in my name—‘ That Henry Irving has, by his dramatic genius, 
well earned his place as foremost among living English actors.’” 

Miss Rees resumed her seat amid cheers, and a Mrs. Brooks- 
banks rose to lead the opposition. This speaker was a self- 
contained lady, with a relish—unless her face belied her—for 
quiet satire. She began a very clever speech, with the remark 
that comparison with other members of the profession was the 
only reasonable ground on which to establish Irving’s superiority 
over other actors, and she reminded the meeting that Miss Rees 
had not compared Irving’s impersonations with those of any 
English actors. Booth, to whom some reference had been made, 
was an American. Tooth and nail this speaker opposed the 
argument, that because Irving had achieved success, therefore he 
is great. ‘I am,” said Mrs, Brooksbanks, “one of that small 
minority who hold that intelligence is the true basis of taste. 
What is that mysterious mixture, the taste of the British public ? 
Many persons found it impossible to tear themselves away from 
‘Our Boys ; that piece had a longer run than any of Irving’s 
plays. ‘Drink’ is not necessarily a work of art, because the 
public throng to see it. If the British play-going audience 
were less immense, lengthy runs would be better criterions of 
success than they can be at present, for they would mean, not 
streams of fresh auditors, but the frequent reappearance of the 
same playgoers. 

“ The question,” briskly continued Mrs. Brookbanks, “is often 
addressed to those who do not admire our ‘leading tragedian’— 
‘Why does the British public like Irving? Now, clearly, that is 
not a fair inquiry to put to us; we should be puzzled to answer 
it. Let the British public’—with a sly smile—“ give a reason 
for the hope, to us inexplicable, that is in them.” 

The speaker linked her hands together, brought them down upon 
the table, and proceeded :—‘‘ When an actor is fairly launched, he 
cannot possibly keep afloat without talent, and that Irving does 
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possess a certain talent I readily admit, but it is not commanding 
talent in his art. He shows his talent in judicious management, 
in delighting our eyes with wonderful mountings and scenic 
effects, and in securing the co-operation of the leading actress. 
Now, let us look into his capabilities as an actor. 

“An actor ought to be able to stand, to walk, to move quickly, 
to speak, to declaim, and to give some appearance of spontaneous 
movement. In insisting on these points we are not demanding 
great things from an actor; we ask as much from any human 
being. But instead of standing, Irving fidgets; instead of walk- 
ing, he lurches; instead of moving quickly, he gives three 
portentous strides; instead of speaking, he makes unintelligible 
sounds ; instead of declaiming, he rants ; and he is incapable of 
simulating spontaneous movement. ‘Is the language Greek or 
Hebrew ? asked a friend, who went with me one evening to hear 
this great actor. ‘Neither; it is Irving’s English, I answered, 
‘but unless one knows his plays, word for word, one is apt to be 
confused,’ ” 

The audience laughs, and Mrs. Brooksbanks goes quietly on. 
“* Ah! say the great man’s friends, ‘but there is in Irving chat 
which makes his faults of minor importance.’ I doubt whether 
such faults could co-exist with great intellectual ability. But 
what is this subtle quality which is so vaguely commended? Is 
it poetry? At least we have not in Irving’s performances the 
poetry of motion ; and poetical motion is the highest range of in- 
tellectual ability which an actor can attain. It was poetry of 
motion which struck Charlotte Bronté with overwhelming force 
when the happiness was given to her of seeing Rachel. Irving's 
tragedy is melodrama, under a specious form and another name. 
He has the power of representing such a character as his famous 
one in ‘The Bells ; and where melodrama is possible in Shake- 
speare he succeeds. Miss Rees tells us that she will not lay 
much stress on Irving’s Romeo, because he is not physically 
suited to the part. Well, to me his physical defects are of minor 
importance. My objection goes far deeper. I hold that he could 
not conceive Shakespeare’s Romeo. 

“ And what conception has he of Hamlet—of that saddest of 
sad minds, through which breaks the light of an intellectual 
humour contrasting with the soul’s despair? Where is the humour 
under Irving’s treatment? From beginning to end we have 
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nothing but melodramatic gloom. When we see him in the 
ghost scene, what likeness has Shakespeare’s Hamlet, who is in 
our mind’s eye, with the grovelling form on the Lyceum floor ? 
Those of us who had the misfortune to see Irving's Hamlet or 
Macbeth discovered, unless I am hugely mistaken, nothing tragic in 
the skulking murderer there represented. Who that is loyal to 
Shakespeare’s memory can sit calmly to see libels on his greatest 
works ?” 

Mrs. Brooksbanks, like Brutus, paused, as if for a reply, then 
she took up the thread of her discourse. ‘The Falcon’ was, 
happily, not left to Lyceum management. In it appeared an 
actress who has the perception to know what parts suit her, and 
who possesses quick intelligence, an artistic temperament, nervous 
mobility, grace, charm, and poetry. All these gifts are not 
enough necessarily to save an actor from the perils of caprice. 
Sarah Bernhardt has them all, and she ends where Rachel begins. 
But which of all these qualities did Irving display in Romeo? 
‘Romeo, come forth; come forth, thou fearful man, cries Friar 
Lawrence in the play, and Shakespeare’s epithet acquires a new 
meaning when addressed to Irving. Mrs. Kendal’s acting—not 
to name that of any other occupant of the stage—gives the nega- 
tive to the motion before the meeting. I cannot think so poorly 
of the English stage as to give to Irving the foremost place among 
English actors.” 

Loud cheers greeted the conclusion of Mrs. Brooksbank’s 
speech. Several other ladies addressed the meeting, and 
opinion seemed pretty fairly divided on the merits or de- 
merits of Irving’s histrionic performances. After the ball had 
been kept rolling for some time, to the entertainment alike 
of players and lookers-on, Miss Rees rose to reply to the 
opposing speeches. She made several points in the course 
of her oration. Her first observations were directed to 
criticisms on her arguments respecting success and greatness. 
“ Success,” urged Miss Rees, “is a mark of merit in an actor, 
though not in a moralist or a teacher. The function of the actor 
is to please ; if he pleases, he has succeeded.” 

At the close of Miss Rees’ speech, votes were taken by a show 
of hands ; and Irving gained, by a narrow majority, the suffrages 
of the Society. is 

We passed reluctantly from the comfortably warm room, and 
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the amusingly warm debate, into the fog and mire of Gower 
Street. Our part of auditor had afforded us much entertainment. 
We trust that this short account of the proceedings has not utterly 
failed to incite some answering amusement on the part of our readers, 
It is not necessary to say that we in nowise identify ourselves 
with any of the opinions expressed in the debate. Our pure and 
single motive—while we occupy a rising ground, removed from 
the din and heat of the conflict—is to give a slight sketch of a 
battle, fought on a point of dramatic interest, by members of the 
“Women’s Debating Society” of University College. 
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Felicity’s Song. 
From * THE SQUIRE.” 


HERE'S a jingle to make a maiden glad, 
And flush the skies above her, 
The clink of the spurs of her soldier lad, 
“T am a faithful lover.” 
Sun is shining, flow’rs are blooming, 
Light and bloom are not for aye, 
What if sob and sigh are looming, 
Hear the jingle while you may ! 


There’s a music to make a maiden sad, 
And pale the skies with sorrow, 
The ring of the spurs of her soldier lad, 
“ Farewell until the morrow.” 
Sun is setting, flow’rs are drooping, 
Light and bloom are not for aye, 
Willow youth with grief is stooping, 
While the jingle dies away. 


There’s a knell that will make a maiden mad, 
And veil the skies for ever, 
The jolt of the spurs of her soldier lad, 
“Farewell, I loved thee—never.” 
Moon has risen, glow-worm glistens, 
She has lost the sun for aye, 
But another maiden listens 
To the jingle—far away. 
ARTHUR W. PINERO. 
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Fédora. 
By W. F. WALLER. 


HE long-expected, long-trumpetted “Fédora” has been pro- 

duced at the Paris Vaudeville, with a success, which, 

already in the first week of its existence, when these lines were 
written, bids fair to become phenomenal. 

That such a play is precisely worthy the reputation of “M. 
Victorien Sardou de l’Académie francaise” may be doubted. - But 
that “ Fédora” places its author at the head of playwright-presti- 
digitation, and proclaims him the very Maskelyne-and-Cooke of 
theatrical legerdemain may be readily allowed. No other living 
writer, in fact, could have so brilliantly cheated an audience of 
human beings out of their reasoning faculties for the space of 
| three hours on end, with the most fabulous stage-fable of modern 

times. But the cheat, however brilliant, becomes evident when 
the fable is not acted, but narrated. And the fable of “ Fédora” 
may be succinctly but sufficiently narrated in this way. 

The drama opens at St. Petersburg, under the Nihilistic dis- 
pensation of to-day. 

We are at the Haétel of the Minister of Police, and in the private 
apartments of Wladimir Garishkine, his son. The French valet, 
Desiré, is waiting his master’s return. In conversation with him 
is a dog-faced Jew jeweller, come to tout for an order for a wrbeille 
that is likely to be wanted soon. Wladimir, a prodigal young 
man of pleasure, is about to replenish his exhausted purse by a 
marriage with a millionaire widow, the Princess Fédora Romazoff. 
Fédora adores her futur. No wonder, then, that, not having seen 
him that evening as she expected, the Princess, presently enters 
on the scene in search of him; for the times are terrible, and a 
Garishkine only too likely to have ill befall him. 

The Princess’s previsions prove but too correct. The noise of 
wheels is heard. Wladimir’s carriage has returned. But it is not 
he who appears in the doorway. It is a bullet-headed man with 
a shaven, sallow, Calmuck face—Gretch, the sous-chef of police. 

From the bedroom beyond comes the sound of hurrying feet, 
and frightened voices. Then a hush; and then a low faint moan. 
No need to tell Fédora what has happened. Wladimir is there. 
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“Dead ?” 

“ Dying.” 

Before anyone can stay her she is at the door of the bedroom 
and has opened it. 

In the reddish light, round about the bed, the surgeons are seen 
at their work. There are the blood-stained towels. There is 
blood in the basins you see carried away. A general ghastliness of 
detail seizes the spectator by the throat, as it were. 

The wounded man expires. Across his dead body the Princess 
registers a vow of revenge. Meantime, Gretch has commenced an 
interrogatory.. From this it results that Wladimir’s expedition to 
the queer street, in the remote suburb where Gretch had found him 
desperately wounded and alone, was undertaken in consequence of 
a letter which an unknown woman had brought him that morning. 

What has become of this letter? Wladimir was seen to place 
it in the drawer of the writing-table yonder. The key is in the 
lock ; the drawer is opened ; no letter. 

Who has had access to that table? One person only it appears, 
the Count Loris Ipanoff. And Loris Ipanoff is suspected of 
Nihilism. The case is clear—at least to Fédora. Louis Ipanoff 
has abstracted this letter. Therefore it was he who planned the 
guet-a-pens in the queer street, and it is he who is Wladimir’s 
assassin, 

She turns like a tigress upon the detectives. 

“ Mais arrétez-le donc, imbéciles! Il va fuir.” 

From the window she watches the entry of Gretch and his 
myrmidons into the house opposite, where Ipanoff lives. With 
one of those vugissements that she alone can utter, she beholds 
him, as she thinks, arrested. 

Ipanoff, however, is not so easily had. He succeeds in making 
his escape, and reaches Paris in safety. To Paris, then, the scene 
is transferred. 

Fédora, intent upon her vengeance, has followed Wladimir’s 
assassin, with Gretch and a few of his familiars in her suite. Her 
plan is to inveigle Loris into a love affair with her, 2 /a Gabrielle 
Fenayrou, and—since, his crime being political, he cannot be 
extradited—to hand him over to Gretch one dark night. By 
Gretch, the Count is to be embarked in a steam-yacht lying con- 
venient in the river, taken down to Havre, and there transferred to 
a Russian gun-boat. Once in Russia, the political nature of his 
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crime is to be ignored, and Loris Ipanoff is to die the death of 
a common murderer at the hands of the common executioner. 

Circumstances appear to favour the execution of this delectable 
plot. Loris, who has never known of Fédora’s intended marriage 
with Wladimir, and has, therefore, no reason for suspecting her 
intentions towards himself, when they meet, falls in love with the 
Princess in the most convenient fashion possible. But Fédora’s 
sentiments towards her victim get rather “mixed” about this 
period. Loris makes love in so agreeable a fashion that she 
begins to fancy it was not he, perhaps, after all, who put that 
revolver-bullet into Wladimir. One night, when they are guests 
at the house of a compatriote, and are left alone by the rest of the 
company to discuss their little personal affairs, the Princess intro- 
duces the subject. Then follows the best scene of the whole 
play. The Count admits that he is under an accusation of too 
serious a character to admit of his returning to Russia, albeit he, 
with a peculiar emphasis, asserts his innocence of any criminal act. 

But of what is it that they accuse him ? 

Of the murder of Wladimir Garishkine, he says. 

Ah! But he is innocent ? 

Yes, 

Something in his tone makes her doubt. He must be made to 
say more. She turns upon him scornfully : 

Innocent! And he has never defended himself! And he has 
run away! And he can live under thisinfamy! And he can ask 
her to share it! 

So she gets, at last, the truth out of him. Not the whole truth, 
of course, or there would be an end of the play, and there are two 
more acts to come; but the truth, nevertheless, as far as his answer 
goes. 

But, before he makes confession, he takes her hand in his, and 
looks into her eyes, and asks her if she loves him honestly, loyally 
wholly? In her burning curiosity to hear what he is going to say 
she responds, word for word, as he would have her. 

Well ? 

Then he tells her that it was he who shot Wladimir. 

It was! Ah! And she tears away her hand, and recoils in 
fury. 

“Ah! Assassin! assassin !” 
It was no assassination, the Count avers. 
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“ An accident, perhaps ?” she suggests, sardonically. 

“A punishment,” he returns. 

What can he mean? There is something yet that he has not 
told her—that he must tell her. And he is going; and, if he 
goes now, he may escape her, who knows? 

She brings him back. She smoothes her face. She smiles on 
him. She practises “the woven paces and the waving hands” of 
Vivien upon him. She sinks down, at last, in those convolutions 
you wot of, and draws him close to her, and she is all Delilah 
for his secret as she whispers in his ear : 

“Come, tell me. Why did you kill him? Tell me.” 

But he objects that this is neither the time nor place for such 
a confidence. To-morrow. 

No! no! How can he ask her to wait till to-morrow, when 
three words to-night would suffice? He must tell her all, to- 
night. Listen. She is going home. Let him follow presently. 
The little gate that opens into the garden will be unfastened. 
She will be alone. He will come ? 

He will. He covers her hand with his kisses, ere he leaves 
her. She smiles on him to the last. As the door closes on him 
she springs to her feet, a vengeful Alecto, wringing from off her 
hand, as it were, the imprint of his lips. And there is a poisonous 
triumph in her hiss, “Ah! bandit! [Fe te tiens !” 

In the third act we are at the hotel of the Princess, in the 
Cours-la-Reine—the most deserted spot, after nightfall, in 
fashionable Paris. 

Whilst she awaits the coming of Ipanoff, Fédora gives her in- 
structions to her secret police. The Count will enter by the 
garden-gate unmolested. As soon as she has got from him all 
she wants to know, the Princess will dismiss him by the grille 
which opens on the Quai, where Gretch and his men will be in 
ambush. This settled, the Princess, “from information received,” 
is enabled to despatch to St. Petersburg a denunciation, which 
will insure the arrest and incarceration of a brother of the Count’s, 
and thus enhance her revenge. Gretch then disappears. Loris 
enters. And Fédora hears the truth. Yes. It was he who 
killed Wladimir Garishkine. But why? Wladimir was the lover 
of his, Loris’, wife. And the Count produces documentary evidence 
of what he advances. 

The situation here is—though something will have to be said of 
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the way in which it is brought about—intensely dramatic and 
exciting. Fédora reads, under Wladimir’s own hand, assurances 
of love eternal addressed to another woman, and references no 
less galling as to his real motives of his contemplated union with 
herself. And this is the man she loved! This the man she 
mourned! This the lover she has sworn to avenge! Ah! 
heavens! what has she done? And Loris is innocent—Loris 
whom she has plotted to destroy—Loris whom they are waiting 
for, yonder, in the ambush on the Quai! If he leaves her to-night 
he is lost. Loris must not go. And when he urges that for her 
sake he must, and when she dares not tell him that for his life he 
must not, leave her, then passionately she flings herself upon his 
breast, passionately her arms enlace him. 

“ Stay,” she murmurs. 

The dénouement follows rapidly. The lover’s paradise is soon 
broken in upon. The train Fédora has laid, and forgotten, ex- 
plodes in due course, and blasts her new-found felicity. Terrible 
news comes from Russia in the fourth act. Ipanoff’s brother, 
Valerian, arrested at Fédora’s denunciation, has perished in his 
prison. Ipanoff’s mother has died under the blow. And Loris 
will know directly whose hand it is that has slain them both, for 
the secret worker of all the ill that has befallen him and them is 
known. Boroff has discovered that his friend’s evil genius is a 
woman, and Boroff will be there in half an hour to tell Loris this 
woman’s name. 

An abyss opens at Fédora’s feet. Loris will know her for what 
she is. It is that which appals her. Not that Loris, who has 
sworn to kill the woman, should kill her. 

Stay! there is one chance for her yet. 

In the wonderful scene that follows, Fédora, with a power and 
passion that at last reveal to Loris whose cause it is she is really 
pleading—Feédora pleads the cause of this woman. But the truth, 
the horrible truth, flashes out upon her lover. 

“C’était donc toi!” he cries. 

The lover disappears, and the man. There remains only the 
Tartar. And in an instant the Tartar has her by the throat. She 
struggles, not for life, but that she may not die by his hand, for 
she has snatched something from her bosom, and it is at her lips 
as she gasps out to him to hold off, for that which he wants to do 
is done. 
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The poison she swallows is prompt—‘“O true apothecary !”— 
and potent enough to kill her there and then before him. In his 
arms she breathes her last. As he rises abruptly from the sofa 
where he has placed her, the corpse rolls down again upon the 
floor—an “effect” that must be seen to be appreciated as it 
deserves. 

As Loris rushes in horror from her room, the curtain falls. 

The piece, it will be gathered, is a tissue of improbabilities of 
the most impossible character—a tissue which a moment’s reflec- 
tion rips to pieces, at any and every stage of the action, almost. 

A man receives a letter from his mistress appointing a secret 
interview. He does not destroy this letter, but places it before 
witnesses in the drawer of a writing-table, in a room to which 
not only the husband of his mistress, but the woman whose millions 
it is so essential he should marry, have both access at all hours. 
And as if that were not enough, he goes off to his rendezvous 
leaving the key in the drawer, also! If he had locked that drawer 
and put the key in his pocket, his /¢¢e-d-téte would not have been 
interrupted by the husband, he himself would not have been shot, 
and—there would have been no play. 

Having pistolled the seducer of his wife, Ipanoff takes the next 
train to Paris. Why? It is absolutely necessary to the plot 
that he should do so; but, with all that documentary evidence in 
his possession, which he subsequently produces to Fédora, there is 
no other reason why he should not have comfortably remained at 
home, where he could have cleared himself in five minutes. 

However, he runs away, and the Princess follows him on a 
“ personally-conducted” vendetta. In order that she may do so, we 
are asked to swallow the enormous improbability that Ipanoff, 
living on terms of social intimacy and equality with her and with 
Wladimir, was absolutely ignorant of that approaching marriage 
between them, which is a matter of common talk amongst lackeys 
and Jew jewellers. But then, Ipanoff must have no suspicion of 
the Princess’s errand, for he is to fall in love with her. She, on 
her side, whom we left raving for revenge upon the murderer of 
her betrothed—this feather-brained foliciére, whose “plot” for the 
kidnapping of her enemy smacks of Charenton—this hysterical 
epileptic, whose “rage of the vulture,” in act i, becomes “love 
of the turtle,” in act iii, simply and solely for the benefit of 
act iv.—this phenomenal Fédora falls in love with him. Inter- 
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mediately comes the grand scene in which Ipanoff avows that it 
was he who slew Wladimir. Dramatic, wonderfully dramatic, 
before the footlights, but idiotic the moment the gas is turned off 
it. If Ipanoff killed Wladimir, and the killing was no murder, 
but chastisement, for what was it chastisement, and why did he 
kill him? As the Princess remarks, three words more would 
explain all. And it is precisely those three words that Ipanoff 
refuses to utter, until the next act. Why? Because, if he uttered 
them sooner, the curtain would have to come down then and there, 
If he said straight out: I killed Wladimir Garishkine, not because 
I am a Nihilist, but because he was the lover of my wife: the 
Princess, thus enlightened, would have no motive for perpetrating 
that denunciation of Ipanoff’s brother; and, then, what becomes 
of the catastrophe ? 

So the élaircissement is kept back ; the denunciation is made ; 
and Gretch and company are posted in ambush outside. And 
then Ipanoff clears himself alike from the charges of assassination 
and of Nihilism, and then, as it is now getting well into the small 
hours, appears, not unnaturally, to be desirous of going home to 
bed. However, the Princess throws her arms round his neck, 
hugs, implores, and so forth, to persuade him to stop. Why? 
Because of Gretch and company outside, whom a word from her 
would have got rid of forthwith. Only, if they were thus got 
rid of, the great Sarah would lose her great “flopping” scene, 
which would be a pity. Still, Ipanoff cleared, and Ipanoff now 
her lover, why does the Princess forget to annul that terrible 
charge she has made—out of her own head, apparently—against 
his brother? Merely because that charge annulled, the brother 
and the mother ard she herself would all be alive at the finish, 
and there would be consequently no strangulation-business, and no 
death-agony required. Howbeit, in the matter of this “ Fédora,” 
“to remark the folly of the fiction, the absurdity of the conduct, 
the improbability of the events, were to waste criticism upon faults 
too gross for aggravation,” as I read in a page of Johnsonese 
that came under my eye curiously @ propos, just now. Criticism 
were the rather wasted on “ Fédora,” because its faults, however 
gross, will probably in nowise interfere with its success. Here is 
where M: Sardou’s legerdemain comes in. So brilliant, so perfect, 
so continuous is his escamotage, that you no more see these faults 
at the time, than Tilburina saw his Spanish fleet. Not, indeed, for 
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Tilburina’s reason, because they are not in sight, but—which after 
all comes pretty much to the same thing, perhaps—because you 
are never given time to see them. Once this Voyage @ travers 
Vimpossible has come to an end, once you are outside again on the 
matter-of-fact asphalte of the Boulevard, once you have regained 
proprietary rights in your own eyes, and the grip is off your 
throat, and the tension off your nerves, once, in short, you are 
yourself again, and quit of Sardou and Sarah, why, then, of course, 
the foolishness and the absurdity and the improbability come out 
strong. Then, though, / tour est joué! 

As to the interpretation. If no one but Sardou could have 
written “ Fédora,” nobody but “la grande Sarah” could have 
played the piece. I say the piece, and not the part, because 
“ Fédora” is Sarah, and nothing else to speak of : a duo for a single 
voice. They were in doubt for along while who was to be Sarah’s 
partner in this performance, but the lot—not altogether an enviable 
one—at length fell upon Berton. Fourteen years ago, Sarah, then 
a débutante, was playing very much the same game she plays in 
“ Fédora” with Berton’s father, in the “Drame de la Rue de la 
Paix,” at the Odéon. There, however, the elder Berton had it all 
his own way. The son is hardly “in it,” as Ipanoff, with Sarah 
now. Every other part has been cut down to mere comparse level, 
though every other part is admirably filled. Nothing could be 
better, of its kind, than the Doctor of Boisselot—better made up and 
accented than the Jew Tchileff of Colombey, more characteristically 
imperturbable and sinister than the Gretch of Michel ; while it was 
as difficult to recognize, in the “correct” attaché, de Sirieix, the Vois 
who was so delightful as the prison-governor in the “ Voyage 
d’Agrément,” as it was to believe that the red-haired little moujik, 
Dimitri, and the charming imgénue of “Téte de Linotte,” were 
equally the “ creations” of Mademoiselle Depoix. 

But Sarah! Only that eccentric, but ecstatic, “derangement of 
epitaphs,” which Mr. Lillyvick applied to the performance, on a 
memorable occasion, of “the unrivalled Miss Petowker, of the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane,” only that—and, perhaps, not even 
that—can describe Sarah’s Fédora. It is, indeed, “ absorbing, 
fairy-like, tumultuous.” Her own especial Lillyvicks maintain 
that it gives to one of no less desert the laurel greener from the 
brows of Champmeslté, and of Clairon, of Lecouvreur, of Dorval, 
and of Rachel. There be others who will have it that the “ grande 
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tragédienne” is, if truth were told, but a“ grande saltimbanque” 
after all. The fact is, Sarah is an unique combination of both. 
Hence, she is able to call in tumbling to the aid of tragedy, and 
bring the plastic arts to the portrayal of the passions ; to “flop” 
through four such acts as these night after night, and finish with a 
death-scene warranted correct, to the very last kick and quiver. 
Hence, in short, Sarah is able to do what no other woman living 
could do—play Fédora. 





Romeo and Juliet. 
‘6 How is’t, my soul? Let’s talk, it is not day !"—Aomeo and Fuliet, Act tii., Sc. v. 


OST in the passion of'a long embrace 
Warm rapture lights each love-transfigured face, 

Entwin’d in one another’s arms they cling 
Like rose-boughs waving in the breath of Spring ; 
Their liquid eyes with mystic meanings burn, 
] Their kissed-curv’d lips unto each other turn, 
, Their pulses thrill—the blood leaps through their veins, 
And life seems reeling in their-dizzy brains, 
They murmur pantingly and close—they sigh, 
. Swoon on each other’s breast and seem to die, 
Then swift-reviving, lose themselves again 
. In a wild transport of ecstatic pain ;— 
Soul-maddened, tempest-tost, and passion-driven, 
Unfit for Earth, and unprepared for Heaven ! 


Marie CORELLI. 
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Miss Marion Terry. 


ISS MARION TERRY, whose photograph appears in this 
number of THE THEATRE, is the third of the four gifted 

sisters, of which Miss Kate (Mrs. Arthur Lewis) and Miss Ellen 
Terry are the first and second, and Miss Florence Terry the 
youngest. The subject of this record made her first appearance 
on the stage in July, 1873, at Manchester, in the late Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s arrangement of “Hamlet.” Though only in her 
eighteenth year, Miss Marion Terry played Ophelia on the 
occasion; and on October 4 of the same year we find her 
making her first appearance in London at the Olympic Theatre, 
in “A Game of Romps.” A few months afterwards she acted 
in a revival of “Much Ado About Nothing” at the same 
theatre. Miss Marion Terry was next engaged for the Strand 
Theatre, where she appeared as Clara Mayfield, in Mr. H. J. 
Byron’s “ Old Soldiers ;” as Lilian Gaythorne, in the same author’s 
“Weak Woman ;” and in other characters. Her success at the 
Strand Theatre led to her being selected to play Dorothy, in Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert’s “ Dan’l Druce,” on its production at the Hay- 
market Theatre, on September 11, 1876. On January 20 of the 
year following, at the same theatre, she acted Galatea in Mr. 
Gilbert’s “ Pygmalion and Galatea ;” and during this engagement 
she also appeared as Zeolide in “The Palace of Truth,” and 
as Lydia in “ The Love Chase.” On October 3, 1877, also at 
the Haymarket Theatre, she acted Belinda Treherne, in the first 
representation of “Engaged ;” and she then played Florence 
Bristow, in “The Crushed Tragedian.” Miss Marion Terry then 
migrated to the Olympic Theatre, where, on March 25, 1878, 
she appeared as the heroine in Mr. Gilbert’s play, “The Vaga- 
bond.” In August of the same year, during the absence of Miss 
Ellen Terry from the Court Theatre, she played Olivia, in the 
play of that name, founded by Mr. W. G. Wills on “ The Vicar of 
Wakefield.” In the following October she returned to the Olympic 
Theatre to act Louise in a revival of “The Two Orphans,” and 
on Saturday (afternoon), November 8, she played the heroine in a 
drama, in five acts, by Mrs. Holford, entitled “ Marie de Courcelles ; 
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or, 2 Republican Marriage.” On March 24, 1879, still at the 
Olympic, she impersonated the heroine in Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s 
“Gretchen,” and on April 26 of the same year, during Mr. Frank 
Harvey’s occupation of the theatre, she appeared in “ Married— 
Not Mated.” Miss Marion Terry was next engaged by Mr. and 
Mrs. Bancroft, under whose management she played at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, making her first appearance there on Sep- 
tember 27, 1879, as Mabel Holne in “ Duty,’ Mr. James 
Albery’s adaptation of M. Sardou’s “Les Bourgeois de Pont- 
Arcy.” On November 22 following, at the same theatre, she 
played Blanche Haye in a revival of “Ours.” On January 1, 
1880, the opening night of the Haymarket Theatre, under the 
management of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, Miss Marion Terry acted 
Clara Douglas in “Money.” In a revival of “School” at the 
same theatre, on May 1 following, she represented Bella, and on 
February 5, 1881, still at the Haymarket Theatre, she acted Mabel 
Vane in “Masks and Faces,” and in the same revival she also 
played, later on, Peg Woffington. Miss Marion Terry then 
transferred her services to the Court Theatre, where she appeared 
on November 7, 1881, as Mimi in Mr. Dion Boucicault’s play of 
‘that name, and on the 30th of the same month, in her original 
character of Belinda in “Engaged.” She was then specially 
engaged to act Bathsheba Everdene in “ Far from the Madding 
Crowd” in the first performance of that play at the Prince of 
Wales Theatre, Liverpool. Returning to the Court Theatre, she 
acted Gwendolin Pettigrew in the first representation of Mr. G, 
W. Godfrey’s comedy, “ The Parvenu,” on April 8, 1882, and on 
the reproduction of the piece, on November 14 last, she reap- 
peared in her origirlal character. On the occasion of the last 
appearance on the stage of Miss Florence Terry, which took place 
at the Savoy Theatre, on Wednesday afternoon, June 21, 1882, 
Miss Marion Terry acted Lady Hilda in Mr. Gilbert’s “Broken 
Hearts,” and appeared as the clerk in the trial scene from “The 
Merchant of Venice.” Miss Marion Terry played Lady Constance 
in the first performance of “ Comrades,” at the same theatre, on 
December 16, 1882. 
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The New Costume Society and the 
Stage. 


By H. BEERBOHM TREE. 


HE January number of Zime contains a violent but, I ven- 
ture to think, somewhat misdirected attack on the above 
Society. Mr. A. H. Wall is evidently so genuinely concerned in 
the cause at which he tilts, that it may not be uninteresting to 
him to learn something of the Facts with whose shadows he battles 
with such Quixotic fervour. 

Mr. A. H. Wall starts upon the basis that the Costume Society 
is established for the purpose of “subordinating sentiment, feeling, 
and true dramatic effect to a hard, bald, dry, unsympathetic re- 
gard for archzological correctness.” Asa matter of fact, the 
object of the Society (so far as the stage is concerned) is to aid 
the sentiment, the feeling, and the dramatic effect by encouraging 
archzological correctness. Mr. A. H. Wall avers that it did not 
disturb the spectators of Shakespeare’s plays “ to find Brutus and 
Cassius wearing much the same kind of clothes as Bacon and 
Raleigh ;” nor did it signify that Garrick played Macbeth and 
Hamlet in silk stockings, knee-breeches, and powdered wig. Why 
not go further, and argue that Othello might as well appear ina 
white tie and patent leather boots; and if played by a white 
man, why truckle to the vicious taste of a nineteenth-century 
audience by taking the trouble to black his face, in deference to 
a: hard, bald, dry, unsympathetic regard for archzological correct- 
ness? But it is precisely because this unimaginative age refuses 
—in the teeth of Mr. A. H. Wall—to be contented with this 
mode of representation, that the Costume Society may find some 
scope for the exercise of its labours. That Mr. Planché did ex- 
cellent work in the same direction is not denied ; but that that work, 
in regard to its illustrations, is not invariably all that the require- 
ments of the time demand, is equally certain. The taste dis- 
played by Mr. Irving in the revivals at the Lyceum Theatre has 
undoubtedly had the effect of educating the public up to a certain 
standard of correctness ; and who shall say that these beautiful 
productions do not owe something to the decided advance in the 
matter of costume and general archeological correctness ? 
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Mr. Wall says that—“ Firstly, ‘ the play’s the thing ; secondly, 
the actor ; thirdly, scenery, costumes, and accessories.” Precisely. 
But it has never been pretended by this Society that the cos- 
tumes should be of the first importance. Again, Mr. A. H. Wall 
appears to argue that, because Shakespeare committed some 
trivial anachronisms, therefore those anachronisms should be 
cherished bya grateful posterity, and emphasized by way of 
compliment to their illustrious author! Such trivial anachronisms 
were, I venture to think, though Shakesperian, nevertheless faults, 
and arose from the author’s want of local or technical information. 
Certainly not from a love of anachronism, for Shakespeare who, 
with the characteristic of true genius, was scrupulously and 
minutely correct, would have been the first to discard that which 
common sense condemns. Do we not on the contrary see in his 
works a marvellous regard for realistic detail ? And if Shakespeare 
as a manager did not dress his characters in the costumes of the 
period they were supposed to represent—if his Romans wore 
Elizabethan dresses instead of * Roman togas, the omission may 
have been less due to his contempt for the proprieties and dramatic 
unities, than to the fact that there existed in those days neither 
costumiers nor a Costume Society, to which latter I have every 
reason to believe that, had he lived, Shakespeare would have been 
one of the first subscribers. 

Where, then, is the line of correctness to be drawn? It 
should clearly be the ambition of the actor to approach 
as nearly as possible in every respect to the character he 
is supposed to represent—just as it should be that of the 
painter to reproduce on the canvas the truest picture of his 
subject. Nothing indeed could better illustrate this necessity than 
the charming collection of anecdotes which form the greater part of 
Mr. A. H. Wall’s attack on the Costume Society. According to the 
opinion of this gentleman, it would be ridiculous in the representa- 
tion of an old comedy “ to wear full-bottomed wigs and buttons as 
big as apples, while passionately making love to belles in head- 
dresses four stories high.” But here again the amiable writer will find, 
on reference to the plays belonging to this particular epoch, that 
the exaggerated costumes and coiffures then prevailing accurately 
reflected the spirit, the sentiment, and the artificial manners of 
the time, and can therefore only have the effect of aiding the 
imagination of the intelligent and not wholly ignorant spec- — 
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tator. How often do we not even now witness the spectacle 
on the stage of a “Juliet” or “Pauline” whose costume suggests 
nothing so much as the gala apparel of a nineteenth-century Opera 
Bouffe actress ? 

That archeological correctness should ever take precedence 
of dramatic effect would indeed be highly lamentable. But 
in such an event it may be confidently hoped that some 
avenging scourge will arise, whose mighty army shall scatter 
the ranks of usurping Realists, and rear above their mangled 
corpses a victorious banner, emblazoned with the Rules and 
Regulations of the Royal Society of British Anachronists ! 


Going to see the Pantomime. 


9FTXWAS an afternoon performance of the pantomime, and I 
Caught enjoyment from the rapture of the merry children by, 
And the plaudits and commotion 
Bringing back an old emotion 
Made me boyish, till a picture turned my laughter to a sigh. 


*Twas a picture—poem—story—yea, a tragedy amid 
All the pantomimic fooling—'twas a girlish feature hid 
In the shadow of a shoulder 
Where a mother did enfold her— 
Twas a girlish feature smiling, but alas, beneath the lid 


Was a void as blank as darkness—she was blind to all the play, 

She was blind to all the antics, all the splendour and display ; 
And the keen-eyed youngsters round her 
Never guessed that blindness bound her 

In that shadow of the shoulder where she turned her face away. 


But the mother fleetly whispered ev'ry novelty in view, 

All the dancing, marching, grouping, and the pointed humour too, 
And the fair-haired nestled daughter 
Smiled at what the whispers taught her, 

While the music and the dancing deftly inner visions drew. 
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They were visions more enchanted than the artist’s painted scene, 
More entrancing than the pictures seeing child had ever seen, 
Airy, fanciful, unreal, 
Painted by her young ideal, 
But to her a wondrous haven in a wondrous clime serene. 


Yet the sightless joy was touching, deeply touching to behold : 
All the features animated, yet the seat of smiling, cold ; 

All the girlish beauty glowing, 

Flaxen hair about her flowing— 
Yet between her gleaming lashes unillumined darkness rolled. 





Once the boist’rous children shouted, laughed and shouted at the prank 
Of a dancer as he dangled his long limbs so lean and lank. 

This the mother tried to teach her, 

But the motion could not reach her— 
Then she wept because the humour to her darling was a blank. 


But a smile outshone the weeping when her tearful eyes beheld 
How her darling comprehended other humour that compelled 
Boys to roll in random laughter 
And the girls to titter after— 
Oh, a smile with greater sweetness ne’er against a grief rebelled. 


What relief to see them joyous, ‘see the daughter self-beguiled, 
What a‘joy to note the mother smile whene’er her darling smiled ; 
And to see, as both were going, 
Each a kiss of love bestowing— 
What a picture to remember, that fond mother and her child ! 
WILLIAM TIREBUCK. 
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In the Provinces. 
By GEORGE LANCASTER. 


N a hurried tour through several of our leading theatrical 
towns to see the Christmas productions in the provinces, I have 
been struck by two facts. The first is the completeness and brilli- 
ancy with which some managers produce their pieces, and the second 
is the rapid decline in public favour of the music-hall element 
introduced into pantomimes. For general excellence I would 
especially point out the brilliant representations given this season 
at the Grand Theatre, Leeds, the Grand Theatre, Glasgow, the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, and the Theatre Royal, Manchester. 
All these theatres vie with each other in magnificence and capital 
management. The pantomime at the Grand, Leeds, was the first 
of the provincial ones: which I witnessed, and no more beautiful 
setting for an elaborate stage production could be chosen than 
Mr. Wilson Barrett's superb theatre. It is, indeed, a beautiful 
buiiding, and I envy the good people of Leeds the possession of so 
fine a theatrical house. Mr. Wilton Jones’ libretto of the panto- 
mime—“ Robinson Crusoe’—sparkles with wit and humour, and 
the title-réle is taken by Miss Fannie Leslie, who gives a charm- 
ingly sympathetic performance. All the scenery is capital ; in 
particular, the dazzling beauty of a scene called the “Golden 
Island,” painted by Mr. Stafford Hall. 

After a nine hours’ railway journey, through miles of country 
under water, I found myself in Edinburgh, with the rain pouring 
in torrents, and it was more than a relief to be seated in 
the comfortable Theatre Royal, enjoying another version of 
“Robinson Crusoe,” remarkable for its real pantomimic fun 
and freedom from vulgarity. Mr. J. B. Howard has selected 
a good company of actors and actresses, and the result is 
that the entertainment is a success, made all the better and 
brighter for the presence of crowds of children, who can be taken 
to enjoy themselves without fear of their being taught vulgarity 
or something worse. Miss Carrie Lee Stoyle—an experienced 
and clever actress—plays Robinson with grace and vivacity, and 
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a graceful representative of Polly is found in Miss Susie Montague. 
Miss Lily Meredith sings very pleasingly in the character of 
Hibernia, and Mr. Sidney Harcourt is legitimately funny as Will 
Atkins. A children’s dance of dolls is much appreciated in this 
production, which is distinctly an acting pantomime well acted. 
At the Princess’s Theatre, in the same city, “Les Manteaux Noirs” 
was being performed by a good company, in which the chief 
honours were carried off by Miss Emma Beasley, who was very 
successful as Girola. Miss Madge Stavart was pleasing as the 
Queen, and Miss Julia St. George made a charming Clorinda. 
Whilst in Edinburgh I saw the site of the new theatre which is to 
be built for Mr. J. B. Howard and Mr. Fred. Wyndham (Mr. 
Howard, as is well known, is the present lessee of the Edinburgh 
Theatre Royal, and Mr. Wyndham is a son of the former lessee). 
The new building is to be in Grindlay Street, which is situated in 
the west end of the town, and the architect is Mr. R. Rowand 
Anderson, A.R.S.A. It is noped that the new theatre will be 
ready in September, in which case it will be opened by Mr. Henry 
Irving before he goes to America, and it is interesting to note 
that substantial support has been given to the theatre both by 
Mr. Irving and Mr. J. L. Toole. 

“Oh! poor Robinson Crusoe,” I murmured, when I found 
myself in the spacious Grand Theatre, Glasgow, witnessing 
another performance of the same story. But fortunately 
for me, the pantomime was so gorgeously placed upon the 
stage, that the eye never wearied of the beautiful pictures ; 
and even at the Alhambra I have seldom seen anything 
to surpass the splendour of this spectacle. When watching 
this elaborate production there is scarcely time to admire the acting 
which, indeed, is entirely dwarfed by the stage-effects. Miss 
Emily Spiller is the Robinson Crusoe, and Miss Laura Clement 
sings beautifully in a rather small part. A humorous Widow 
Crusoe is Mr. John S. Chamberlain—also the stage-manager of 
this wonderful exhibition—and quaint representatives of Will 
Atkins and the Captain are found in Mr. Sidney Hayes and Mr. 
J. B. Gordon. The Glasgow Gaiety Theatre pantomime is 
“ Beauty and the Beast,” and, if rather dull on the whole, it is well 
worth seeing if only for the sake of the unctuous and unforced 
humour of Mr. George Cecil Murray, in a Scotch part. Miss Irene 
Verona gives a spirited bit of acting, and Mr. C. J. Hayge is good 
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as a demon. “Little Red Riding Hood” at the Princess’s 
Theatre, Glasgow, appeared to me to be chiefly noticeable for the 
imbecility and vulgarity of the libretto, and the: poorness of the 
stage-management. Miss Katie Ryan, as Boy Blue, is bright and 
fascinating, full of life and vigour, and a charming, if quiet, Miss 
Muffit comes from Miss Nellie Burdette. Little Katie Neville 
acts cleverly as Little Red Riding Hood, Miss Marion Huntley 
plays prettily as Jill Warner, and Jack Horner is made very at- 
tractive by Miss Florence Harrington. I do not like men in 
women’s clothes on the stage, but I must admit that the Mother 
Hubbard of Mr. Ramsey Danvers is not only a really humorous 
representation, but a clever and artistic success. His performance 
is spoiled, nevertheless, by an unnecessary piece of—well, down- 
right vulgarity—in which he indulges with a figure of her Majesty 
the Queen and another, during the procession scene. At the 
. Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, “ Fun on the Bristol” was being played 
at Christmas time. 

Coming to Liverpool I found another treat in store for me by 
the production at the Alexandra Theatre, of “Blue-Beard,” the 
only pantomime on the subject this year. Mr. Edward Saker 
has evidently spared no expense over the entertainment; and 
Mr. John Brunton has excelled himself in the beauty of his 
painting. Nothing more artistic in its way than the Fairy Glade 
in summer, which, by a wonderful mechanical arrangement, changes 
to a scene representing the depth of winter, has been seen. The 
bombardment of Alexandria is another fine tableau, and the whole 
thing is capitally done. Selim is played by Miss Nellie Bouverie, 
one of the brightest and sharpest of our burlesque actresses. She 
is never still for a moment when she is on the stage, and her life 
and gaiety seem inexhaustible. Miss Kate Lovell, as Fatima, 
succeeds in being interesting and very charming. Miss Fanny 
Mariott is irresistibly funny as Pertina, and Miss Agnes Milnes is 
pleasing as the fairy. Yet again “ Robinson Crusoe,” at the cosy 
little Prince of Wales Theatre, in Clayton Square, where the hero 
is played with refinement and art by Miss Lilian Francis, and 
where Miss Constance Moxon sings with taste and feeling. Mr. 
W. Morgan is funny as Will Atkins, and a special feature is made 
of some real animals which are introduced into the pantomime. 
Captain Bainbridge gave a season of six weeks of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company at the Court Theatre—a handsome and valuable 
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building—and the engagement as I write continues to be brilliantly 
successful. 

From Liverpool I went to Manchester, where I had the good 
fortune to see Miss Retta Walton playing the hero in “ Sinbad” — 
in place of the lady engaged for the part, who was ill—and capitally 
she played it too. Her unaffected and spirited acting was most 
enjoyable, and she gave a capital rendering of the character. But 
a large share of the honours fell to Mr. J. L. Shine, as Thinbad, a 
good performance by a promising comedian. Miss Alice Burville 
was charming as Zorilda; and Mr. George Walton, Mr. Julian 
Cross, and Mr. Lionel Rignold, played well in other parts. 
“Little Robin Hood” was given at the Prince’s Theatre, with 
nearly the same cast as on its original production at the London 
Gaiety. A capital acting pantomime is that of “ Beauty and the 
Beast,” written by Mr. John F. McArdle, for the Manchester Queen’s 
Theatre. Perhaps Miss Lottie Harcourt was most successful of 
all the company, and she certainly deserves much praise for the 
manner in which she acted and elaborated a small part, and made 
it, by her able performance, a chief and valuable feature of the 
production. In Mr. Fred. Ferrani the management had secured 
not only a tenor singer with a sweet and pleasing voice, but a 
tenor who can act as well as he can sing—a rare combination— 
for the two qualities of singing and acting are not often found 
together. Mdlle. Emilie Petrelli sang prettily as the Beauty ; 
Miss Elise Grey was too charming to be a cruel, wicked witch ; 
and Miss Evelyn Maitland was an interesting and pleasing repre- 
sentative of a fairy. 

Nottingham was the next town that I visited, and after a journey 
through part of the “black country,” with its smoke and weird 
fires, it was refreshing to find so charming a representative of 
Cinderella—the heroine of Mr. Thomas W. Charles’s pantomime 
at the Theatre Royal—as Miss Ethel Pierson. She raised the 
part, in spite of itself, from the level of pantomime to that of 
comic opera (“ comic” opera so-called in order to distinguish it 
from “grand” opera), and invested the character with a charm 
and grace which is seldom met with in such cases. And not 
only did Miss Pierson act so well, but she sang enchantingly, her 
rendering of the pretty ballad, “ Dreaming,” being beautiful. Miss 
Lizzie Mulholland made a splendid Prince Paragon, and the other 
characters were well performed. 
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Birmingham boasts this year of two pantomimes on the subject 
of “Sinbad the Sailor.” That at the Theatre Royal has been 
written by Mr. Frank W. Green, and is‘an excellent work. Miss 
Grace Huntley plays Sinbad with grace and spirit, Miss Margaret 
Soulby is attractive as the Fairy, and Miss: Jennie Walton is 
bright and vivacious as Hafiz. The burden of the pantomime 
falls upon Mr. Fred. J. Stinson, who makes a hit by his able and 
enjoyable comedy. The other “Sinbad,” that at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, is not, to my mind, a very brilliant one, and it is 
spoiled by the introduction of music-hall “favourites.” I, for one, 
cannot see the humour of Mr. Witty Watty Walton, the grace of 
Miss Rense Roby, or the especial qualifications for the stage of 
Miss Marie Loftus. The efforts of Mr. John Wainwright, a good 
actor, and Miss Helena Lisle, a. capable actress, were smothered 
by the opposing music-hall “taient.” 

“Dick Whittington and his Cat” is the title of the annual at 
the Bristol New Theatre. Mr. C. H. Stephenson has produced a 
good book, and the scenery surpasses anything previously wit- 
nessed on these boards. Miss Julia Warden as Dick is a great 
favourite, her vivacious acting and delightful singing winning the 
hearty approval of many admirers. Alice is played by Miss Amy 
Grundy, a painstaking actress, who gives a lively and natural 
rendering of her part. Her singing and acting are alike good. 
Mr. H. Lewens is a reliable actor, and makes up well as Sir John 
Fitzwarren. Mr. George Thorne creates no end of amusement as 
Jack Idle. Mr. Mark Barraud, who has long been connected with 
this theatre, has produced an admirable scene of Old Cheapside, 
and another beautiful picture of the seacoast of Morocco. At 
the Old Theatre Royal, Bristol, Mr. Andrew Melville has 
produced what proved a successful pantomime, entitled “The 
Three Jacks—Jack in the Box, Jack Horner, and Jack the Giant- 
killer,” which is full of a variety of attractions which are highly 
appreciated. Mr. Alfred Whyatt has charge of the scenic depart- 
ment, and a considerable amount of praise should be given to him 
for his painting. The management selected an actress of no 
mean ability in Miss Emily Randall, who plays Jack the Giant- 


killer. This lady gives a most acceptable rendering of the part 
and sings and dances skilfully. 
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Pincis. Cowley Burnand. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


WAS born on November 29, 1836. In due course I was sent 

to Eton, where I wrote a farce, and acted in it at my tutor’s, 
the Rev. W. G. Cookesley’s. Thence; after an interval of severe 
illness, followed by some very pleasant months of private tutelage, 
I went up to Trinity College, Cambridge. Here I started the 
A.D.C., or Amateur Dramatic Club, which is still flourishing.* 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales became Honorary President of 
the Club. Three or four gentlemen now playing in the best 
London companies came from the A.D.C. It was not, however, 
meant to be a nursery for the stage, but simply a social recreation 
for theatrically-inclined undergraduates who did not care about 
the formalities and restraints of the mock Parliament represented 
by the debating society known as “ The Union.” Among the 
more volatile undergraduates there was as strong an objection as 
there is among the respectable poor against “entering the 
Union.” About my degree time I became. studious, but still 
more so after I had taken my degree, when I “stopped up” to 
read, in order to settle whether my profession should be, not 
“Church or Stage,” but Church or Bar; and after a year’s 
anxious consideration given exclusively to the former, I ulti- 
mately decided, after another brief but important interval, in 
favour of the latter (what an escape Church-goers have had!) ; 
and having previously qualified myself by “eating” most of “my 
terms,” I finished the remainder, attended lectures at the Temple, 
read with a conveyancer, was “called” by Lincoln’s Inn, com- 
menced practice at the Middlesex Sesr‘ons, worked with a 
Common Law junior, was utterly disillusioned, made a few 
appéarances at the Old Bailey, two at Westminster, and was an 
occasional visitor to the committee rooms of the House of Com- 
mons, to which attractive business I should most certainly have 
stuck to had it not been that I had already begun to earn a fair 


* For details see my “ History of the A.D.C.,” published by Chapman. 
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sum by my pen, and this being, at that time, a far more seductive 
modus vivendi for an impecunious young gentleman of a sanguine 
and impulsive temperament, with a young wife and a “ commenc- 
ing” family, the halls of Westminster saw me no more, and I 
have, of course, no doubt that a distinguished legal luminary, or 
at all events a wealthy Parliamentary barrister, was there and then 
lost to the world. Still, if Mr. Anthony Trollope did not begin his 
novel writing till he was forty, and if Mr. Richardson, the author 
of “Sir Charles Grandison” and “ Pamela,” did not commence 
his literary career till he had turned fifty, perhaps there might be 
some chance for me in the New Law Courts, where, on the open- 
ing day, I resumed, for the space of three hours, my “full forensic 
costume.” When I think of an eminent Q.C. who was once a 
Guardsman, of a Cardinal who was in the Household Cavalry, 
and of many more wonderful changes effected quite in mid- 
career, and attended with the greatest possible success—I—I 
am inclined to—well, to remain as I am; and if I can get an 
occasional “Colonel,” a “ Black-Eye’d Susan,” an “Our Club,” 
“Family Ties,” a “Diplunacy,’ a “Turn of the Tide,” a 
“Corsican Bros. & Co.,” and a few “Happy Thoughts” to visit 
me from time to time, I shall have no great cause to complain. 
Between eighty and a hundred of my pieces have been published. I 
saw in a review of Mr. Archer’s “ Dramatists’—which I have not yet 
read—that the fact of authors having published in such a form as 
“Lacy’s Acting Edition” proves how low they themselves rated 
the literary value of their work. Speaking for myself, I availed 
myself of the only evident means of publication then existing. 
My first object was to get what I could, which was not as much 
as it ought to have been, and I was utterly ignorant and compa- 
ratively careless, as were most of us then, I believe, concerning 
the distinction between acting-right and copy-right both here and 
in America; and was only too glad to sell when everybody 
else, as far as I knew, sold, and to get the same price as other 
dramatic authors received—which was precious little, I know; 
but in those primitive days any earnings were sweet, and to make 
money at all was a delightful and almost overpowering surprise. 
Thus it was that I lost all command over “Ixion” and other 
similar burlesques of mine in America, where performing com- 
panies were making pots of money out of them, playing them 
all over the States. The most successful company in this line 
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was under an English manager—bless him. When I once 
understood the pecuniary value of this kind of work, I ceased to 
publish. It is wrong to suppose that “Lacy’s Acting Edition” 
had not a big sale. It had; and I should think the publisher who 
purchased our copyrights made about three or four hundred per 
cent. by the transaction, especially if at the same time he had 
found somebody as inexperienced as myself to sell the acting 
rights as well. I did this with more than one piece written by 
me at Cambridge, which, when I was looking about to see where 
the money was to be picked up in London, I was glad to part 
with for a few pounds to Lacy; and one of these, “ Villikens and 
his Dinah,” was played (unknown to me) in various country 
theatres long before my first piece was produced in town, and 
had already brought in a tidy sum to its astute purchaser, the 
publisher. 

How we were done, right and left, in those days of small sums 
—done for all sorts of rights which not the most recently-started 
dramatic author among us ever thinks of parting with now! I 
think Mr. Dion Boucicault, as author, actor, and manager, let in 
the light on the relative position of author and manager. It was 
he who explained to me the just and equitable arrangement of 
percentages. 

My connection with Punch began about seventeen years ago. 
I had begun on Fum, just then started, in company with Tom 
Hood, jun., H. J. Byron, J. Prowse, W. S. Gilbert, Brunton, and 
Mat Morgan. I suggested the scheme of a burlesque serial—the 
first in that particular form—to indicate the sensational style of 
to-day, and to imitate the London Fournal frontispiece. The Fun 
proprietor, a looking-glass dealer, didn’t “see it ;’ whereupon I 
wrote to Mark Lemon, who did; and within a month I was on 
the staff of Punch, and sitting at the historic table with Mark 
Lemon, Shirley Brooks, Horace Mayhew, John Leech, Charles 
Keene, Percival Leigh, Tom Taylor, and W. M. Thackeray, who 
introduced me as “the new boy.” Hac olim meminisse juvabit. I 
shall never forget. Thackeray at the Punch table, and when enter- 
taining the Punch staff in his own house. 

Of my work on Punch there were two or three serials before I 
hit on “Happy Thoughts,” which, when subsequently published, 
soon went through fifteen editions, and its success astonished no one 
more than myself. I am told that the most succesful of my paro- 
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dies was “Strapmore,” by Weeder, and that went through seven 
editions within a fortnight. A close parody requires the most 
careful work, and the author’s peculiarities cannot be entirely 
mastered from one book. Not until I find myself writing an 
ordinary letter in the style of the author I have been studying do 
I feel quite sure that I can safely start the parody. The new 
“Sandford and Merton,” admirably illustrated by Mr. Linley 
Sambourne, was very popular, and we've got another on the “apis. 
“ Across the Dark Continent” was extracted from Punch and sold 
as a pamphlet in America. A friend of mine returning from the 
States told me that its sale had been immense. This was gratify- 
ing, of course. “Happy Thoughts” was translated into Dutch. 
How it went I don’t know. It looked very funny. I suppose 
that with my brother dramatic authors—for ’tis as a dramatic 
Quthor that my likeness is exhibited here—I have done my full 
share of journalism, and written on all sorts of subjects, from 
Shakespeare to the musical glasses. If the foregoing sketchy 
kind of biography, jerkily put together, will interest some of your 
readers you are welcome to it. With best wishes for the future of 
your magazine, 
I remain, yours truly, 
F. C. BURNAND. 


YORseay 
Our Play=Bor. 


“ COMRADES.” 


A New and Original Comedy, in Three Acts, by BRANDON Tuomas, and B. C. STEPHENSONs 
Produced at the Court Theatre, Saturday, December 16, 1882, 


General Sir ‘taped Dex- jo= ; ... Mr. Gitpert Trent. 
B. . Mr. Joun CLayton. ‘imothy Hopper .... . MASTER PHILLIPs. 

. Mr. D.G. Boucicautt. Lady Constance Birk- 
Captain Darleigh, 'V.C.... Mr. CHARLES COGHLAN. lands... - 
Doctor Gumbleton Me. H. KemBie. Lady Dexter 
The Hon. Penley Chivers Mr. ARTHUR CecIL. 
Tom Stirrup es ae Mr. W. MACKINTOSH. Miss Grant 
Mr. Blackett... ... Mr. E. Burnuey. Perkins 


. Miss Marion Terry. 

. Miss Cariottra Ab- 
DISON 

«-» Miss ERSKINE, 

.. Miss MERRILL. 


HIS successful play may be likened to a jewel with a 
flaw in it; though the blemish is one which will scarcely 

be noticed by the ordinary spectator, unless the undoubtedly 
existing fault be pointed out by an expert. The reason why the 
flaw in the play does not injure its effect on the stage is, that the 
mistake is outbalanced by merits, and leads up to very moving 
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situations and to strongly emotional positions. With an audience, 
the cunning of the scene outweighs an improbability. To the 
critic, the blunder of the play is almost too serious ; but with the 
mass of spectators the heart stands up and answers, “I have felt.” 
The drama of “Comrades” Aas heart in it. It has passages that 
are moving, stirring, working, warm with emotion and quick with 
pathos ; and playgoers will overlook much if they be impressed 
and touched. There are moments in “ Comrades” which may 
beguile men of their tears; and the drama, though it may be 
that it interests piecemeal, instead of working through a continuous 
thread of story, yet does interest; and it was enthusiastically 
received on the first night by an audience that was genuinely 
pleased and excited. The play has not been over-cordially wel- 
comed by the critics. They saw strongly and clearly its defects, 
and they pointed these out without, one would think, sufficiently rg- 
cognizing its good points. “Comrades” is the work of a very young 
playwright, Mr. Brandon Thomas, an actor at, I believe, the St. 
James's Theatre. Mr. Thomas. has had the assistance of the 
more experienced Mr. B. C. Stephenson, the clever adapter of 
“Impulse ;” but it is a little surprising that this piece should 
have had such help, since the faults in it are precisely those 
which a practised playwright would, one would think, have 
avoided. 

Sir George Dexter is an old general, with a tender wife and 
a promising son—a son who will follow in his father’s foot- 
steps and be a soldier ; but Sir George has been married once 
before, and was left a widower with one son. For some (in the 
play) inexplicable reason, he will not mention his first marriage 
to his second wife ; and he even allows his eldest son to grow 
up bearing another name than that of Dexter, and exposed to 
the taint of the bar-sinister. This improbability—to put the case 
mildly—struck one almost immediately, but was forgotten during 
some strong positions, very powerfully acted; and then one 
always expected that Sir George’s morbid action would be ex- 
plained as the play went on. It was, however, never explained ; 
and the authors would have done better to have trusted to the 
romance and pathos of illegitimacy. Lady Dexter might have 
been represented as a fantastic loving wife, who had vowed 
never to give her love to a husband who had loved another 
woman. When, in a play, a sane man behaves like a rnaniac, 
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there’ is strong need of dramatic explanation ; and the want of 
it leaves a confused stain which runs all through the web of the 
play. 

Captain Darleigh, whose happiness is almost wrecked by a 
belief that he is illegitimate, is the “Elder Brother” of the olden 
dramatists. Invited, as a regimental comrade, by his younger 
brother to his father’s house, the gallant soldier of fortune wins 
the love of Lady Constance ; but, when he learns the blot which, 
as he is led to believe, rests upon his birth, he thinks himself no 
mate for the high-born beauty, and, in a scene of passion and of 
power, he withdraws his pretensions, and abandons the hope of 
marriage. His father, in another fine scene, refuses to tell his son 
the truth about his birth ; and though Darleigh learns from Tom 
Stirrup the fact that his mother was honourably married, all his 
hopes and all his life seem wrecked. The war-trumpet blows, 
and the two sons sail for an Indian campaign. Darleigh wins a 
second time the Victoria Cross; though the reward of valour is 
inexplicably given to the younger brother, whose life Darleigh 
saves, and the brothers return to England, home and beauty, the 
General being, meanwhile, very ill. In his delirium the old 
warrior tells his wife the long-hidden secret of his early marriage, 
and Lady Dexter spontaneously and generously welcomes Darleigh 
as the elder son. A projected marriage between Lady Constance 
and the younger brother is swept aside by a flood of rising passion ; 
and, the truth being fully known, Lady Constance and her noble 
lover fall into each other’s arms, and the prescience of a moved 
audience hears the coming sound of wedding bells. 

Such, in very brief, is the outline of the story of the play. Of 
its episodes no mention is made here; nor do we allude to that 
unhappy dog. The drama—it is a drama rather than a comedy— 
is admirably acted. The first honours belong to Mr. Coghlan, 
whose personation of the hero is really splendid acting. He is 
excellent in his masterly delineation of repressed passion and sup- 
pressed emotion ; for, though passion and emotion are always indi- 
cated, they are never loudly expressed. Mr. Coghlan’s art 
conceals the appearance of art. His Darleigh is gallant, high- 
hearted, chivalrous and honourable. It is, perhaps, an excess of 
punctilious tenderness which leads Darleigh, without proper ex- 
planation, to break with Lady Constance, and to risk the happiness 
of her life by leaving her to think that “another woman” is the 
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cause of his conduct ; but the authors have depicted this somewhat 
overstrained scruple of delicate feeling, and Mr. Coghlan interprets 
their intentions admirably. His game-of-chess love-scene with the 
lady is delightfully acted. His two great scenes with Lady Constance 
and with his secretive father are full of subtle power and of quiet 
passion. Mr. Coghlan has a singular art in suggesting a reserve of 
latent force of character and of will. He indicates depth below 
the surface. You feel that, if the play took a tragic turn—that if 
murder, even, became necessary—the man would be there. He 
has a strength beyond that of the “young first man ;” and this 
subdued power lends value to his impersonations generally, and, 
specially, to that of Captain Darleigh. He plays a strong and 
tender man; with tenderness veiling strength. Miss Marion 
Terry is graceful and gentle as Lady Constance, and acts the 
chess love-scene with delicious naiveté ;—but why should she go 
out of her way to dress so badly? Miss Erskine, if she do not 
make all the points that Mrs. Gaston Murray would have made, 
yet succeeds in an absolute realization of the quaint character 
that she plays. Mr. Clayton lends all due weight and dignity to 
the General, who bears about with him the burden and the weight of 
an oppressive secret. Miss Carlotta Addison, though she cannot look 
matronly enough, plays Lady Dexter with feeling and with force. 
That accomplished artist, Mr. Arthur Cecil, is to be pitied in a part 
so fatuous and so feeble. Mr. Kemble, as an old army doctor, is 
thoroughly satisfactory. There is an admirable little rustic boy, 
who, also, will be a soldier, and is amusingly rendered by Master 
Phillips. Mr. Mackintosh, whose Gunnion proved him to be an 
actor of high and rare merit in character parts, made of Tom 
Stirrup, the Irish ex-dragoon, a distinct creation ; and his life- 
like, energetic rendering of this somewhat difficult part was 
invaluable to the success of the play. Mr. D. G. Boucicault is 
pleasant and genial in the part of the younger brother, Arthur. 
The writers of “Comrades” have worked in earnest, and 
the dialogue is simple, direct and to the purpose. Their -work 
has no air of artificiality or trick. The general characteristics of 
the play are sincerity and strength. The scene in the second 
act—a wintry landscape and a corner in which a shooting party 
is to meet for lunch—deserves a word of distinct praise. The 
tone is so finely felt and so well maintained that the scene rises 
to the dignity of a picture. 
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“Comrades” teaches a lesson to critics. It shows that a play, 
strong in dramatic vitality, can live down a strong defect. The 
blemish in the work has. been a lightning-conductor for critics, 
but it is almost atoned for by the results which follow, and by a 
passionate appeal to the human heart. The play should be seen, 
if it were only for the sake of the power and repose—of the 
light touch and serious purpose—of Mr. Coghlan’s finished and 
forcible acting as Captain Darleigh. 


“JANE EYRE.” 


A Play in Four Acts, by W. G. Wits. Founded on the novel of the same name by Miss Charlotte Bronté 
First produced at the Globe Theatre, Saturday, December 23, 1882. 


ane Eyre ... .. Mrs. BERNARD-BEERE. | Bertha ine ... Muss D’ALMAINE. 
dy Ingram .. Muss Cartotta LEcLERcQ. Adele eon .. Mp.vie. CLemence Cotte. 
Blanche Ingram ... Miss Kate Bisuop. Mr. Rochester ... Mr. CHARLES KELLY. 
Mary Ingram ... Miss Macoie Hunt. Lord Desmond ... Mr. A. M. DENIsoN. 
Miss Beechey ... Muss Ne&Luie —. Rev. Mr. Prior ... Mr. H. E. Russecr. 
Mrs. Fairfax ... Muss Atexes LEIGHTON. | NatLee ... .. Mr. H. H. Cameron. 
Grace Poole ... Muss Masson. | James is «. Mr. G, STEVENS. 


“ T ANE EYRE?” is a curious example of a play which, without 

being deficient in strong dramatic situations, without lack- 
ing the poetical sweetness and tenderness which must always 
more or less distinguish the work of the author of “Olivia” and 
“Charles I.,” still at its conclusion leaves the spectator dis- 
satisfied. It is as though, during the working out of the drama, 
Mr. Wills had been conscious of an idea which he has never been 
able to grasp—a life-study of which he has been unable to get at 
the heart. 

The first act seems to have been written more for the purpose 
of placing the various characters, with their several aims and 
ideas of life, before us, than with that of making them rivet our 
attention as well. But this is perhaps pardonable, and it is so 
contrived that when the curtain falls the general feeling is that of 
expectation. It rises again on the library of Thornfield, where 
Mr. Rochester is seated, anxiously waiting to have his fears con- 
firmed as to whether or no Mason is already in England. His 
doubts having been proved groundless, one notices, little by little, 
his growing admiration for Jane. The contrast of feeling between 
Blanche Ingram and Jane, when he tells them of serious money 
losses which have just befallen him, is sharply and cleverly 
defined. Nor must the comedy scene, when Jane asks her 
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master’s permission to leave for a few days, and the consequent 
badinage about the money be forgotten, so admirably is the effect 
of playful determination, combined with the tenderness of her 
farewell, conveyed by Mrs. Bernard-Beere. Passing over the sub- 
sequent comparatively unimportant events, we come to the gipsy 
scene, where Rochester, in disguise, tells the fortunes of those 
present, and lastly that. of Jane, whose thoughts and desires he 
unsparingly reveals. They are left alone. She kneels at his feet 
in the moonlight, his words altogether engrossing her whole soul 
and mind ; but scarcely does the truth begin to dawn upon her as 
to who the man is, when Rochester tears off his disguise with the 
words, “ Jane, don’t ycu know me?” What a fine situation could 
this be made! The girl not daring to realize what she has been 
betrayed into saying ; the man possessing the assurance of her 
love, her affection, which nothing can take from him. But it is 
not so. We expect more than we get. All Rochester does 
is to say that he has obtained another situation for her, 
which arouses Jane into an all but open confession of her love 
for him, when suddenly the recollection of his engagement 
with Blanche Ingram flashes upon her mind. Surely the sub- 
sequent entrance of Blanche is a mistake dramatically and 
ethically considered? No woman in her position would have 
reasoned and preached in the way she does. Neither is it 
possible that Rochester would have allowed the girl for whom he 
had conceived such a mad passion, to be’so insulted in his presence. 

Now follows a scene which, for its strength, its beauty, and 
its perfect harmony to nature, could not be well surpassed. The 
man, by the influence of his great love, makes Jane’s doubts and 
fears vanish, and compels her, by the strength of his nature, to 
yield to him her life and soul. The names of “master” and 
“servant” fade away ; and when he has left her, what can be a 
more perfect picture than that which this woman makes? Her 
existence one supreme joy—her whole life expressed in the words, 
“He is mine now ; no one can take him from me.” Brighter and 
brighter do her thoughts become ; her soul is full of a gladness 
almost too great, too deep for words, when suddenly a scream 
pierces her ear, followed by the most hideous laughter imaginable. 
Again does it come, but it seems to come nearer and nearer. Oh 
God! what can it be? Is there no one to help her, no one to 
shelter her ? and crying out, “ Edward, save me!” she falls down 
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in a dead swoon, just at the moment when a sliding-door in the 
panel of the wall is slowly pushed aside, and from it comes a 
creature so horrible, so loathsome, that the mind is literally 
spell-bound as the creature advances, with awful gesticulations 
and groans, towards the prostrate girl, The -maniac’s hand 
is just on her throat, when the door opens, and Rochester 
rushes in. In a second he is between them. Under his influence the 
maniac crouches towards the door, muttering and growling like an 
animal baffled of its prey, and with his arms clasped round the 
girl with the words, “ Jane, my darling! you are safe,” the curtain 
falls. It is impossible to describe the horror of this scene, it must 
be seen to be appreciated. On the first night the situation was 
jeopardized by the irritatingly calm entrance of Mr. Kelly. At such 
a moment no influence but that of the most exciting kind could 
have been upon Rochester. In no case would any man—much 
less one who loved the girl—have entered in such a cool deliberate 
way, or, having entered, have treated the appalling catastrophe 
with such sang-froid. Here it is where “natural acting” errs 
against Nature. In real life a Rochester would have acted here, 
or he would have belied his passionate nature. This is the 
one blot on a situation, which in all other respects leaves 
nothing to be desired. The third act takes place in the 
same room. Rochester has gone to London for a day, and 
Jane is left alone, utterly broken down in health and spirits, but 
happy beyond all words in the belief of her master’s love for her. 
It is strange that Mr. Wills has thought it necessary to introduce 
Lady Ingram and her two daughters, Blanche and Mary, to tell the 
fearful secret of Rochester's marriage. Surely Blanche, having 
been the one to witness the arising of Jane’s love, ought to have 
been the only one who had it in her power to pronounce the words 
which would kill and ruin it. Failing her, the priggish parson 
might have taken the task on his shoulders, but so serious a 
revelation would scarcely be the subject of a polite morning call! 
Jane is told the truth, The “dear master” is married. She is 
left alone with utter hopelessness and bewilderment staring 
her in the face. No! no! it cannot, it must not be true; 
and yet what about the letter she holds in her hand? To 
whom can she turn? Who is there that will stretch out a 
helping hand to rescue her from this awful darkness which has 
enveloped her body and soul? She is even more desolate and 
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alone than when she first came to Thornfield, for then—though 
she had none to protect her from the hardships and privations of 
her life—none to guide and comfort her—she did not feel this 
strange ache at her heart—no voice sounded in her ears—no face 
was ever before her eyes of a man in whose life is now centred 
her whole existence. Love, in those days, was to her a mystery, 
a thing to be wondered at, scarcely to be believed, so completely 
had it ever been estranged from her life. The awful sorrow is 
rapidly making all remembrance drift and fade away from her, 
when her eye falls on the letter she holds in her hand, It must 
be answered—its statement must be either confirmed or denied. 
How in her present frame of mind can she confront this man, who, 
perchance, has as wilfully played with her life, as a child with its 
toy? Stay! she must be calm! she must think of what is before 
her. This is no time for giving way—love must be put on one 
side, and pride must take its place, making her for the moment 
strong in her determination to know the truth. Thought upon 
thought arises as to who shall tell it her—till suddenly, in a 
second, Blanche Ingram’s words echo in her ears, “In that letter 
you will find a person referred to—Grace Poole by name—why 
not demand the truth from her?” A mist comes before her eyes, 
a dead faintness at her heart. 

Who so well able to tell her as Grace Poole, the guardian 
of this terrible woman? ‘So the girl confronts her, and by 
the avowal of her love gains the reply which shatters her whole 
life. She can do nothing. She can only stare before her in 
blank hopeless misery, till a footstep quite close arouses her, 
and she feels that Rochester has come. No look does she give 
the man who has returned to her side full of hope and love. No 
explanation does she require or ask of him. “Is that woman 
your wife?” The words ring out with pitiless emphasis. Three 
times is the question repeated. She will have no evasion of it. 
She will hear nothing but the bare truth, and she will have the 
word which will bind them together for life or separate them for 
eternity come from‘no other lips but from those of the man she 
loves. His answer comes, “Yes.” What is there for her to say? 
She utters a few words of simple unvarnished truth, overwhelming 
him with grief such as no reproaches could ever have aroused in him, 
and then woman-like she throws herself at his feet, and cries, 
“Forgive me for my words. My own dear master the time has 
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come when we must bid farewell for ever.” Then all the spirit of 
the man rises against this awful power which is taking from him 
everything which is most precious. “By God! you shan’t leave 
me,” he exclaims, and then begins the persuasive reasoning which 
has proved the ruin and misery of so many women. The passion 
of the man, the whole strength and force of his nature carries her 
along with him. She has all! but consented, he has all but made 
her promise to be his for ever and ever, when suddenly the awful 
scream, the hideous laugh, are again heard. Involuntarily they recoil 
from each other, his influence over her is shattered, broken, and with 
the words, “ S/e stands between us,” the curtain falls. It is im- 
possible to speak too highly of the acting of Mrs. Bernard-Beere 
during the scene we have attempted to describe. From first to 
last she never lost her hold of the situation. It may be truly 
said that it was simply her acting, her determination, which made 
this scene the success it proved to be. Nothing could be more 
colourless, more insipid than the acting of Mr. Kelly at this 
anxious moment, just at the time when all the passion and strength 
of Rochester’s love ought to have been brought into play. What 
the result would have been if the part of Jane had been presented 
in an equally timid manner it is not very difficult to see. The 
fourth act is an illustration of the calm which comes after a storm. 
How lovely is the landscape here before us, and the air of quiet- 
ness which reigns over the place! 

Here it is that Jane hears of the wife’s death, and of her 
master’s blindness. The way in which Rochester, thinking Mrs. 
Fairfax is by his side, tells her of the love he still has for Jane, is 
a pretty idea, and so is the subsequent conversation, when Jane 
kneels at his feet with the words, “Master! I am come.” Here 
again, however, the situation is allowed todrop. The joy of these 
two may be /e/?, it can scarcely be said that it is expressed ; to the 
end it is always the love of Jane, not that of Rochester, which seems 
strong and real, but the cause of this may arise from the way in 
which, as we have before mentioned, Mr. Kelly plays the character. 
It may be said of Mrs. Bernard-Beere that in looks and manners 
she fails to be anything like the heroine of Miss Bronté’s book ; but 
still on the other hand it must be admitted that the conception 
she has chosen to take of the character is a strong and powerful 
one, and whatever may be the ultimate success of this play it 
cannot be denied that it has raised Mrs. Beere to the rank of one of 
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the leading actresses of the day, a position to which she is thoroughly 
entitled, having worked as she has always done with such courage 
and perseverance. Of the other remaining characters there is 
but little to say. The hopes that were once entertained of the way 
in which Mr. Kelly would play Rochester can scarcely be said to 
have been fulfilled. There is a chance that he may improve as he 
becomes more familiar with his part, but it is not likely to be 
named as amongst his best work. The appearance of Miss 
D’Almaine as the maniac wife could not be better in its horrible 
repulsiveness. Miss Kate Bishop as Blanche Ingram _ looks 
well, but utterly fails to comprehend the aristocratic bearing of 
the woman. Miss Leighton makes a perfect picture of the old 
lady Mrs. Fairfax, and Miss Leclercq is greatly amusing as 
Lady Ingram. 


=2.92>— 


Correspondence. 


THE NEW SHAKESPEARE. 


My DEAR CLEMENT Scott.—You ask me to tell you something about 
the edition of Shakespeare on which I have the great pleasure to be 
associated, as a fellow-worker, with Henry Irving. Some five years ago I 
first suggested to him the idea of bringing out an edition of Shakespeare, 
in which that great dramatist should be mainly regarded as what he really 
was—a writer for the stage. Nothing came of my suggestion but some very 
interesting conversations ; it was not till the latter end of last year that I 
again urged my reasons for such an undertaking—namely, that Shakespeare 
had been edited most elaborately from nearly all points of view, except 
from that which he himself took of his own work. Shortly after this a well- 
known firm of publishers proposed to Mr. Irving to bring out an edition 
of Shakespeare. He, most generously, remembering our conversations, 
suggested that I should be his coadjutor. It is not an “ Acting Edition” 
of Shakespeare only upon which we are at work ; for the entire text of each 
play will be given. The notes will be arranged on a new principle ; and 
there will be several novel features in this edition, the nature of which will 
be announced in due time ; but one main fact, which has been lost sight of 
by many of the student commentators of Shakespeare, will be held in view— 
namely, that Shakespeare was an actor, and that to his work, both in its 
highest and in its lowest features, was brought the technical skill of an 
actor. This fact may be a disagreeable one to those who look upon an 
actor as a superior kind of toy, contrived by Providence for the purpose 
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of affording so many hours of amusement in the afternoon, or evening, on 
the stage, to those who pay for the privilege of witnessing his efforts ; and so 
many more hours of amusement in the social circle, at the supper table, to 
those who do not pay for that privilege. These people resent the recogni- 
tion of any intellect in the actor as a personal slight upon their own: but 
there is no doubt, face these superior persons, that to his persevering study 
of stage effect Shakespeare owed no small portion of his greatest qualities 
as a writer of dramatic poetry. I am much surprised to find that, while 
ample materials exist for the discussion of every other conceivable question 
connected with Shakespeare’s work and life, there is a remarkable dearth of 
information, or even of conjecture, available regarding the stage history of his 
plays ; when, and where, and how often they were acted, &c. &c. I shall be 
much obliged to any of your readers who may know, or, in the course of 
their reading, may light on any interesting facts relating to this subject, if 
they will kindly communicate with me. Letters addressed to ‘“‘ Westwood, 
Bracknell, Berks,” will always find me; and will, I hope, meet with a prompt 
and courteous acknowledgment.—Yours ever, 
F, A. MARSHALL. 


aan SS od 


Our Omnibus Bor. 





T would be discourteous in the extreme not to acknowledge in 
terms of sincere gratitude the innumerable letters that have 
been received during the past month congratulating all who have 
been interested in putting before the public the most successful number 
of THE THEATRE Magazine yet published. The new series, as typified 
in the January number, has been received with all but unanimous 
praise, and our excellent publisher has already had practical proof 
of the public approval. Not a little of this success is due to the 
pictures, usually considered to be works of art, prepared for the magazine 
by the St. James’s Photographic Company, which are the modern sub- 
stitutes for the beautiful steel engravings that adorned the theatrical books 
of another century. THe THEATRE Magazine had a mission at the outset, 
to preserve in a handy and convenient form the records of our plays and 
the faces of our most famous players and authors. That mission is nowin 
a fair way ot being fulfilled. 


I wish sometimes that clever actors could see how little eccentricities 
of costume on the stage jar against the full effect of serious scenes. There 
are several such instances in ‘‘ Comrades,” at the Court, that might easily 
enough be avoided. One of the prettiest scenes written in any play for some 
time past is that between Mr. Coghlan and Miss Marion Terry at the chess- 
table. It is charmingly played, and yet the audience is distracted by 
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Mr. Coghlan’s unbecoming bicycle costume of knee-breeches and purple 
stockings. A bicycle costume on the stage is hateful; it prejudiced 
people against Edgar in the “ Promise of May.” I conclude Mr. Coghlan 
is supposed to have been playing lawn tennis; if so, why not 
in a dress as becoming as that of Mr. Dot Boucicault? But Mr. 
Coghlan’s accentuated legs, partly hidden by the chess-table, are not 
so jarring in the scene, as Mr. Clayton’s long Noah’s-ark coat in 
the scene between father and son. This coat does not suit Myrtley 
Cover in the least, and it is very trying to the patience of the audience. 
The foreground of coat does not suit the background of landscape. 
When the unruly mind turns from the sentiment of the play to that coat, 
there is a disturbance. 

And yet another grievance. Why do all the men appear at luncheon 
after shooting without a speck of mud on their boots? At such a seasen 
of the year it must have been muddy across the plough, in the lanes, and 
even in the grass rides of the cover, but all the boots and gaiters are spot- 
less. I should suggest a little splashing in order again to harmonize with 
that delightfully painted background. Mr. Perkins with his scene takes 
us into the country, but the actors bring us back to town again with their 
mudless boots. 





Mr. Slingsby Bethell writing to the papers says that he must in 
conclusion distinctly deny “that the laws regarding public amuse- 
ments have been for years past in a state of chaos.” I fear he has 
not well studied his subject. At any rate his denial is valueless in 
the face of facts. Let me refer him to a memorable saying by Mr. John 
Hollingshead, whose pamphlet, on “Theatrical Licences,” I commend 
to the attention of Mr. Bethell. “ The theatres still dance their hornpipes 
in the political fetters imposed upon them by Sir Robert Walpole, while 
the music rooms are governed by an Act of Parliament, framed to put 
down Moll Flanders and her tribe, but really meant to stop the singing of 
Jacobite songs in the pot-houses of 1750.” The Lord Chamberlain 
exercises his power of licensing buildings within the metropolitan borough 
under the 6 and 7 Vict. Cap. 68. Yet within these limits there are two 
theatres, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, which exist without any licence 
at all. These are the patent houses. As regards Drury Lane, the Lord 
Chamberlain has denied that it is empowered to open without a licence, 
and yet since 1837, its proprietors have defied the Lord Chamberlain’s 
authority. Further confusion is created by the fact that the vast districts 
of Chelsea, Kensington, Fulham and Hammersmith, having been created 
a Parliamentary borough since the passing of the Theatres Act, are outside 
the Lord Chamberlain’s jurisdiction. The Court Theatre, for example, has 
no licence from the Lord Chamberlain, and therefore cannot be punished 
by him for breach of his regulations. If, therefore, a licence were required 
for the Shelley Theatre on the Thames Embankment, the Lord Chamber- 
lain could not grant one under 6 and 7 Vict. Cap. 68, the last of the theatrical 
Acts of Parliament. If this be not chaos I don’t know what is. 
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It is positively a treat to step into the Vaudeville Theatre any evening 
to hear the honest roars of laughter that greet the latest, and,.in many re- 
spects, the very best, of the recent performances of “ The Rivals.” Mr. 
Thorne has discovered the secret that Buckstone and Webster discovered 
at the old Haymarket, ‘‘good new comedies if you can get them, if not, fall 
back on the old, and, above all things, a sound, vigorous, hearty and 
genial company.” ‘The horses taught to pull in the same team work best, 
and for old comedy Mr. Thorne’s company is unrivalled. Where, for in- 
stance, could a better Old Absolute be found than Mr. William Farren, 
an actor not only impressed with the force and excellence of his father’s 
traditions in the character, but honestly liking his work and revelling in 
the pure comedy of Sheridan. Mr. Farren, to put it vulgarly, seems to lick 
his lips over Sheridan. He sits down to the meal and honestly enjoys it. 
He has tried many fashionable kickshaws and made dishes, but he turns 
with relish to his good old English beef-steak—well, and onions for the matter 
of that. The scene between Mr. Farren and Mr. Henry Neville, as Old 
Absolute and Jack, is as good comedy as any one would desire to see ; it 
makes the tears roll down the cheeks with laughing—not laughing at vile 
puns and contorted jokes, but fun that bubbles up from the surface of human 
nature. Our actors are, I firmly believe, every bit as good, if not better 
than they were in old days, but they then had some strong human problems 
to deal with which they have not now. They were real men and women 
that Sheridan drew. ‘The stage is rich in Mrs. Malaprops. Mrs. Stirling 
steps off the stage only to be succeeded by Mrs. Chippendale, who, some- 
how or other, though comparatively young, has inherited the mantle of old 
comedy. Mr. Thorne surprises everybody by his Bob Acres, a careful, 
able and discriminating performance, funny, bright, but never degenerating 
into clowning and buffoonery. It fits well into the picture-frame—which 
cannot be said of many Bobs associated with this play. They are generally 
all over the place, and spoil the exsemble by their extreme personality. The 
harmony of the comedy is heightened by as spring-like and maidenly a 
Lydia Languish as could be desired in Miss Winifred Emery—a really 
charming performance—by the Julia of Miss Alma Murray, and the Fag 
of Mr. Crauford. But the brightness of old comedy cannot be sustained 
alone by venerable characters, admirable and incisive as they are. There 
is no actor of his time who so well understands and supports the geniality 
of comecy as Mr. Henry Neville. He never allows a play to go to sleep, 
or dawdles over his work. His gaiety and spirit are infectious, and what I 
should call the proper temperature of comedy is admirably sustained by 
this hearty and ever industrious actor. “The Rivals” has already chronicled 

its fiftieth night, and is green and flourishing. 


There is one scene. in “ Forget me Not” so striking, and one speech 
spoken by Miss Genevitve Ward so fine, that our readers will be glad to 
see it in print, in order that it may be studied and taken to heart after 
the excitement of the situation, and the tempest of the applause are over : 

Str H. What do you mean to do? 


Sr. To stay in this house and go into the world with Alice, as her dearest friend, for 
six weeks, 
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S1r H. At the end of that time the marriage will be valid, and by your own showing 
you candonoharm. What can a woman with your antecedents do to gain a position 
in six weeks? 

STE. With the countenance of the Verneys, everything. The world will believe them, 
when they declare, as they will, how misrepresented I have been... . . After all, is 
what I ask so very terrible? I have promised to be as good as gold, as pure as ice, as 
intensely respectable as poor old Foley. I shall do your Alice no harm. 

Sir H. No harm? Why your very presence is an insult toher. Your incarnate wicked- 
ness poisons the air she breathes, as your schemes darken her beautiful and upright life. 
If you stay in the house with her for six weeks she will droop and wither like a blighted 
tree. Oh, Alice! my Alice! I would die to save you a passing pain, and I cannot 
sweep this contamination from your path ! 

STE. No, you cannot ; and you shall not. You shall have cause to remember these 
words that you have said to me. I will sit at your darling’s table, and sleep in your 
darling’s arms, She shall be kind to me, and fond and loving, and shall learn to look to 
me for guidance and example. I will distil into her, drop by drop, the lessons that men 
have taught me. I will disclose to her, little by little, the sort of life that is led by 
sensitive lovers like you—you who talk about blight and contamination to the partners 
of your luxuries, the victims of your selfishness, the playthings of your pleasure : Is there 
no blight, no contamination, that a past like yours would throw upon the baby-innocence 
that you would link with it? Why may a man live two lives, while a woman must stand 
or fall by one? What was the difference between us two, Sir Horace Welby, in those 
bygone years, that should make me now a leper, and you a priest? that should give you 
the right to say to me, ‘‘ you are Vice, and I am Virtue, sin on, or I damn you?” Who 
and what are you, that you should dare to talk like this? There would be no place 
in creation for such women as I, if it were not for such men as you ! 


An admirer of the dead poet sends me what she calls “A Retrospect of 
the Rosetti Pictures,” at Burlingon House. Such appreciation and tender 
thoughts should not be lost, I think. 

“The collection of paintings by D. G. Rosetti, now being exhibited at 
Burlington House, is one of those pleasures which, appreciated but once, 
leaves the spectator almost incapable of giving an unbiassed criticism, so 
many, so different are the thoughts they arouse. In not one of them can 
be found wanting, in more or less degree, indications of that wonderful 
power of imagination, that marvellous, almost unexpressible fascination of 
colour which tells of the hand of him whose poems have been the delight 
of all those who have read and appreciated them. It is curious that the 
more one looks at and studies these works of art, so much the more do they 
—each one of them—stand out as totally differing from the other. Though 
it may be affirmed by some that the face and figure are often repeated, 
can it be denied that there is one that has not a peculiar sense of colour 
and imagination entirely its own? Granted that in two or three instances 
the face of the woman is almost identical ; is it not completely changed by 
the force of its surroundings? it may be by the wistful sweet look of an 
angel’s head, bending in loving tenderness over the principal figure, as in 
“La Ghirlandata,” or it may simply be the attraction of green leaves against 
a background of a blue impossible to describe, as in ‘‘ The Day-Dream.” 
At a first glance it is almost incredible to believe that these leaves are not 
embroidered—so marvellous is their effect—and it may be doubted if any- 
thing in the whole collection can be found to equal the superb colouring 
of this picture, except that of “ A Vision of Fiammetta.” In describing its 
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varied ‘colours one might be tempted into a doubt as to their harmony. 
The three-quarter figure is clad in a reddish drapery, which appears almost 
pink compared to the bright red bird held above her head. The hair is of 
the richest auburn, and she is surrounded by apple blossoms. The whole 
effect is gorgeous, and yet the colours are so exquisitely toned into one 
another that there is nothing that can jar upon the eye in any possible 
way. “The Blessed Damozel” lingers on the imagination as one of those 
dreams of perfect beauty which are so difficult, so rare to find. Here 
is the living poem before our eyes. The expression of the face is 
entirely centred in the lines “The wonder was not yet quite gone from 
that still look of her’s.” Surely we must believe that this girl sees her 
lover who is represented beneath, looking up to the sky, separated 
from her by three angel heads whose eyes are raised to heaven, where 
may be seen the lovers wandering about in the groves of Paradise. This 
is, indeed, a living poem which must make everyone the better who thinks 
and ponders on:it. Nor must we forget to single out of a collection, which 
is'alike so varied and fascinating in its individuality, the picture entitled, 
“Veronica Veronesa.” Who would not wish to linger over the face of 
this woman, dreamily listening, to the song of the bird which for the 
moment has drawn her attention from the sweet tones of her violin? 
What a harmony do the rich folds of her olive-green dress make against 
the lighter tint of a background of the same colour; and do not those 
daffodils lying on the table before her look as though one had simply to 
stretch forth one’s hand to possess them? No one, having once seen and 
appreciated Dante’s Dream, will not desire to do so again, and not less the 
pathetic tale of daily life, entitled “Found.” Would thousands of words 
ever be able to express what the face of this young countryman does, as he 
bends over the crouching girl and finds she is no other than the woman he 
loved in former days? ‘The face haunts one in its life-like depiction of 
hopeless, unutterable misery! Let us quote two more instances before we 
close, showing with what utter diversity this great artist could depict the 
nature of women. “ Sybilla Palmifera” is a face of the strongest character, 
full of perfect calm, self-possession and determination. Here is a woman 


who, as a queen, would demand and obtain the homage and obedience of ° 


her subjects. ‘The whole colouring and pose is admirable, and it is almost 
regretfully that one turns to the study by its side, entitled “ Beata Beatrix.” 
Here everything is transformed. The picture is enveloped in shadow, and 
mythical and weird, indeed, is the strange beauty of this woman. ‘The eyes 
are closed, the mouth is half open, and the whole face is lighted up with a 
love and passion which is only fully comprehended now that the hour of 
her departure draws near. A crimson bird bears to her the poppy-emblem 
of the sleep of death, and in the background, watching, may be seen Dante 
and the Angel of Love. It is impossible not to wonder at this face, so full 
of the desires and longings of life even at the moment when the grey 
shadows of death are stealing across it. What a world of thoughts and 
imagination it arouses, mingled with admiration for the genius of him who 
possessed alike the power of conceiving such a creation and that of giving 
it to us in its pure and perfect beauty of poetical imagination.” 
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Amateur theatricals have been associated with the name of Dickens 
ever since the days of the performances at Tavistock House, and the 
“splendid strolling” of which we read in Forster’s “ Life of Dickens” and 
in the published letters of the immortal novelist. It is interesting to note 
that the tradition still survives, and that an amateur performance for the 
benefit of the Home for Incurable Children, at Kilburn Town Hall, on 
January 11th, was principally supported by members of the Dickens family. 
A connecting link between the company at Kilburn and that more famous 
one of a quarter of a century ago was formed by the appearance of Mr. 
Charles Dickens, the younger, who played a part with discretion and 
ability, and who, like his father, is an accomplished stage manager and 
general director. The bill consisted of the comedietta, “‘ My New Maid ;” 
Hoare’s old-fashioned musical farce, “No Song, no Supper ;” and Tom 
Taylor’s well-known drama, “ A Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing.” The whole 
performance was eminently satisfactory, but the event of the evening was 
the appearance of Miss Mary Dickens (the novelist’s eldest grandchild) in 
the character of Anne Carew in the last-mentioned piece. Miss Dickens 
has determined upon adcpting a theatrical career, and chose this oppor- 
tunity to give her friends an idea of her capabilities. Her appearance, 
however, was on the present occasion distinctly en amateur, for we are glad 
to say Miss Dickens, unlike many aspirants to the honours of the stage, has 
the good sense to realize that acting, like every other art, is to a great 
extent a matter of training, and that it is her intention to serve a noviciate 
in the provinces and in minor parts before attempting to take a place in 
the front rank of her profession. It is pleasant to be able to record that 
in her performance at Kilburn, Miss Dickens gave evidence of possessing 
the true histrionic instinct. She is not yet a trained actress, but she 
showed signs of those dramatic gifts which training can foster and educate, 
but cannot create. We shall be disappointed if, in a few years, Miss 
Dickens does not secure for herself a distinguished position on the English 
stage. 





“Juliet, Miss Fanny Lumsden.” Some day, perhaps, Miss Lumsden 
will be Juliet. Meantime, I sit and wonder how many Juliets I can, just 
now and off-hand, recal. The earliest of all must be Miss Swanborough— 
the first Miss Swanborough. It was from one of the neck-ricking side- 
boxes of the old Haymarket that I beheld her mad-scene. It received 
my shuddering approval. That my approval, even in those days, was not 
undiscriminating is evidenced to me by the recollection of how Romeo’s 
interminable death-rattle, and colicky kickings after the poison, made me 
laugh. The Romeo of that evening, by the way, was Miss Cushman— 
Charlotte, the more terrible of the two—she who once went down on her 
bended knee in Maddox’s managerial room at the Princess’s and anathe- 
matized him into giving her an engagement on the spot. 

For another Juliet’s all too brief appearance they have built up a balcony 
over against a certain stage-box, at the little house in the Strand, which— 
the stage-box, not the balcony—has contained a good many of us in its 
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time. And who sits presently on that balcony in the lime-light, and 
makes us, too, wish that we were a glove upon that hand that we might 
touch that cheek ? Who but the archest, the winsomest, the most roguish, 
the most delightfuily-impossible Juliet that you, who never saw her, can 
imagine—Marie Wilton. Her Juliet never went beyond that balcony, 
though—the more’s the pity. 

The balcony scene is set next in Oxford Street, at the Princess’s ; and 
there stands a little French ingénue, with fair hair, done up @ 7Jmpératrice. 
And a diamond star on her forehead— Mademoiselle Stella Colas, to wit— 
a realistic Juliet, who, wken she presently adjures gentle night to take her 
Romeo, after his demise, and cut him out in little stars, simulates the action 
of a pair of scissors ! 

Millicent Palmer at the Lyceum—a Juliet that promised well, but came 
to cruellest grief one night, when an inadequate bed gave way before the 
flats could close in upon the catastrophe, and Homeric laughter shook the 
house. 

Then, something older than “fourteen, come Lammas-eve at night,” 
perhaps, appears a Juliet of the haute école—of the ancien jeu—statuesque, 
Macreadyesque : Miss Faucit. 

By-and-bye—it is the night of the 31st of August, in the year of grace 
1867, and on the stage of the Adelphi—stands a Juliet with her armful of 
flowers, looking, in the white robe and dishevelled hair of the death-scene 
just ended, as she used to look in Ophelia. Again and again she bends 
before the roar of applause that greets her from the crammed house— 
greets her for the last time ; for to-night, in Juliet, her last stage-part is 
played, and Kate Terry’s theatrical life is ended. 

Another Terry, and another Juliet, and Aer Romeo. 

‘** Sure such a pair were never seen 
So fitly formed to meet by Nature !” 

-But the Juliet of them all was Adelaide Neilson’s, I think. She was 
always fresh in it, and always young ; and withal, she had got to throw an 
amount of force and fire into her last acts which looked less like art than-a 
sort of inspiration—and this was the more noticeable, because inspiration 
of any sort was generally conspicuous by its absence in the other parts she 
played. 


The engagement of Mr. Coghlan at the Haymarket Theatre looks well 
for Sardou’s ‘“‘ Fédora.” As I read the story, with its passion and vigour, 
he is the one of the only English actors I can see in such a part. How 
Berton can have distinguished himself as the lover in such a play as this is 
to me a mystery. I once saw him play Hernani to the Doijia Sol of Sara 
Bernhardt, and the sailor lover in “‘ Jean Marie” to the same actress, and 
it was not a pleasing experiment. Mr. Coghlan, being an author as well as 
an actor, can adapt the play, write his own part, and contribute, I trust, 
greatly to its success in every department. But Mr. Coghlan is not 
adapting “ Fédora ;” the work has been entrusted to an able dramatist, 
who has protested for years, in no measured language, against the 
unwholesome practice of adaptation. 
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We have often seen young ladies going to church in fashionable districts 
with tiny and miniature editions of the “ Book of Common Prayer,” the 
Church Services, or “ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” contrived so as to hang 
by a ring on to the finger, or to be slung to the umbrella or parasol. The 
footman no longer is seen stalking behind “my lady” down Portland Place, 
or in the neighbourhood of Margaret Street and Wells Street, with a library 
of religious books. The hint has not been lost in the matter of playgoers’ 
pocket editions. The neatest I have yet seen is called “Kent’s Pocket 
Shakspeare” (W. Kent & Co., Paternoster Row), containing in a pretty 
little blue case the seven plays produced at the Lyceum Theatre by Mr. 
Irving. Each of these little volumes can literally go into the waistcoat 
pocket, and can be consulted with the greatest ease in the theatre. The 
only drawback is that they are not the “acting editions” of Mr. Irving’s 
plays, which are of course invaluable to the dramatic student. On the 
subject of acting editions let me refer our readers to the letter from 
Mr. Frank Marshall, giving some notes in advance concerning the new 
Shakspeare of Mr. Marshall and Mr. Irving. 


The story of the recent pantomime season is not an edifying one. So far 
as London is concerned, the attempt to borrow fun from the music-hali has 
turned out a grim and ghastly failure, and it is not likely that it will ever be 
repeated. These drolls are, in point of fact, not funny at all ; they appeal 
to vulgar tastes ; their method of art is coarse ; their songs, unredeemed by 
wit, are inexpressibly silly, and they are as out of place in fairy stories and 
nursery legends, and as disconnected from the merriment that childten love, 
as roast beef and mince pies would be at an August pic-nic at Burnham 
Beeches. For the sake of these tedious gentlemen the whole order of 
pantomime has been radically altered. Plots are rendered hazy, stories 
inconsequent, and the dramatic essence of an over-lengthy entertainment is 
squeezed out in order to familiarize the public ear with silly tunes and still 
sillier jingle. For the sake of these same gentlemen the harlequinade has 
been reduced to a shadow, and the children are no longer allowed to enjoy 
that which to them is the most amusing part of their long-anticipated evening. 
The storm so long brewing has now burst over the holiday entertainment. 
Sufficient rope has been given, and music-hall art, if indeed such a term can 
be applied to such silly minstrelsy, has successfully hanged itself. I have no 
doubt that the theatre managers can all quote reams of figures and oceans 
of statistics to prove that they never made more money in their lives than 
they have done this year, taking a leaf out of Mr. John Hollingsltead’s 
book, who, having discovered that the worst plays pay best, ingeniously 
argues that bad plays are. preferable to good ones. In these days 
of competition and variety, there must be theatres for the brainless as 
well as for the educated, and it is not strange or wonderful that, out of 
four millions of inhabitants, the Verdant Greens of the Metropolis should 
support one temple in which to worship at the shrine of folly. But in the 
matter of pantomime, I do not think it would be safe to speculate on music- 
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hall art again on the strength of the. abnormal success of recent so-called 
pantomimes. They succeeded far more by luck than management this year. 

No fault can be found with the liberality of managers who devote their 
attention to holiday audiences. They have sp ent their money lavishly, if 
anything, too lavishly, but they have forgotten that over-elaboration produces 
weariness and depression, and that the complaints forced upon their atten- 
tion this year have been, on the whole, well founded. A visit to the play 
is a recognized annual treat to every child, and parents have a right to 
be vexed when, thinking they will find a pantomime, they discover an 
entertainment that would be far better rendered and certainly more amusing 
at the local music-hall. The word music-hall should not necessarily be one 
of reproach, but the laws affecting them are in such a scandalous state that 
their proprietors are utterly unable to improve their tone or status. Music- 
halls are governed by Acts of Parliament framed before they came into 
existence, and no legislator has yet taken the trouble to inquire into the 
oppressive system of licensing thatexists amongst the minor entertainments 
of the Metropolis. Music-halls might be improved and many proprietors 
are anxious to improve them in the interests of good taste and their own 
pockets. But the law as it stands hinders any reform. 

As regards pantomime of the future, one of two things should certainly 
be done, either to please the children by restoring the harlequinade with all 
its funny tricks and constant succession of changes, or, for the sake of 
spectacle which is so popular, to make the annual entertainment a really 
comic review of the chief events of the year. This can be done without 
any personality or offence. If so much money can be spent on tinfoil and 
Birmingham armour, why cannot a little more be spent on jokes and songs ? 
The age is not destitute of humour that can produce a Byron, a Burnand, 
and a Gilbert. ‘There must be some Randolph Caldecott to amuse us on 
the stage, as well as in the nursery. Children were never better off than 
now for Christmas books ; never worse off for Christmas amusements in the 
theatre. Refinement and grace creep into every other form of art but this. 
At holiday time they seem to be kicked out at the stage-door. Shakspeare 
was never so sumptuously adorned, and pantomime never so miserably vul- 
garized. In fact pantomime, as at present practised, is neither fish, flesh, 
fowl, nor good red-herring. We must reform it altogether. 


A right merry evening may now be spent at the Strand Theatre, to which 
Mr. John S. Clarke has introduced a new acting version of Shakspeare’s 
“Comedy or Errors.” He has cleverly packed this ingenious farce, older 
than Shakspeare, and traced as far back as Plautus, into the smallest 
possible compass, and the consequence is that laughter follows it from one 
end to the other. Would this have happened if the play had been acted 
as Shakspeare actually wrote it? I venture to think not; and yet, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gilbert’s theory, it was insulting to Shakspeare’s memory and 
his fame to play it in any other form. The editing and re-arrangement have 
been done with reverent hands; an ingenious arrangement of scene enables 
the audience to see both the outside and the inside of the house of Anti- 
pholus of Ephesus, and Mr. Lewis Wingfield, availing himself of all the 
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poetical licence to which he was entitled, has made the stage brilliant with 
colour and interesting with design. The necessary curtailment has no doubt 
robbed the play of much of its acting significance. It becomes a farce pure 
and simple. There is, therefore, but scant opportunity for Mr. Clarke to 
display more than his accustomed brightness, his inimitable quaintness 
of utterances, and his consummate drollery. He is the firework that flashes 
through the play. I am one of those who believe Mr. John S. Clarke 
to be capable of strong and nervous passion, and that he has a reserve 
of emotional power. Here, of course, there is no opportunity for any such 
display. He is only a droll Dromio, and he can do nothing else. His 
companion in drollery is Mr. Harry Paulton, who does his utmost 
to divest himself of his nature. Mr. Paulton is, I fancy, a born Shak- 
spearian clown—his manner is essentially Shakspearian. He would be 
the most wonderful Dogberry the stage could produce, and I should like 
to see him play Touchstone, the Grave Digger, and Autolycus. The 
quaintness of all Shakspearian fun is the very quaintness that Mr. 
Paulton possesses. But he does not really resemble Mr. Clarke in face, 
voice, or manner. The one is electric and spasmodic ; the other is solemn 
and dry. But, after all, precise physical resemblance is almost impossible to 
obtain except with twins. Better this than no “ Comedy of Errors” at all. 
Mr. F. Charles made a capital and spirited Antipholus of Ephesus, his 
double being Mr. G. L. Gordon. One of the most interesting re- 
appearances of late has been that of Miss H. Lindley, who played Adriana 
in that refined and graceful tone that is so very welcome. Playgoers may 
remember Miss Lindley in the Buckstone and Sothern days at the Hay- 
market. The lady has vastly improved as an actress since then, not- 
withstanding her retirement, and I should say she would be invaluable 
in the fashionable comedy of to-day. Miss Lindley has that best of all 
gifts, a sweet voice and distinction to support it. After the Shakspearian 
farce Mr. John S. Clarke plays the Toodles, and those who have never seen 
him play the Toodles never deserve to laugh again. 


The Aylesbury Amateur Dramatic Club gave their first performance this 
year at the Corn Exchange, Aylesbury, on the 16th January, playing 
“‘ Naval Engagements,” in which piece Mr. John Terry was most success- 
ful as Dennis, and ‘The Jacobite,” which was capitally rendered all 
round—Mr. L. Smeathman as Sir Richard Wroughton, and Mr. F. B. 
Parrott as John Duck, securing the principal honours among the gentle- 
men. The Club was assisted professionally by Miss E. Weber, who in 
both pieces displayed her usual ability and finish ; Miss Rosie Dixon, who 
played Lady Somerford gracefully and effectively, and Miss Kittie Clare- 
mont, who showed considerable versatility and refined appreciation of 
humour as Miss Mortimer and Pattie Pottle. 





The Globe Amateur Dramatic Club gave a performance at Ladbrooke 
Hall, Notting Hill, on Saturday evening, January 20. The principal 
item in the bill was J. Palgrave Simpson’s “ Daddy Hardacre,” a drama 
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particularly suitable for amateur performance. Mr. A. Berlyn’s Hardacre 
was a specially good effort. His interpretation of the-emotions of the 
miser at the loss of his gold was most effective. Mr. L. Berlyn as Charles 
Clinton was very fair, but seemed not to fit the part so nicely as he might. 
Mr. Charles Wotherspoon as Jobling was a passably dry man of law, and 
Mr. F. Lefanu took the part of Adoiphus Jobling in a creditable manner. 
Miss May Mellon made much of the part of Hardacre’s daughter Esther ; 
her scenes with the old miser in the second act were capitalty played. 
Miss Florence Dexter, as Mary the servant, made the most of her small 
part, but looked much too prim and smart for such a household. The 
comedietta, “‘Cup of Tea,” preceded the above; and the entertainment 
closed with a “ new and original” farce, by Charles Wotherspoon, entitled, 
“ Another Mistake,” which is funny, and rather cleverly put together. The 
two minor pieces were supported by Misses Helen Langdale and Florence 
Dexter, and Messrs. Charles Wotherspoon, C. Braby, and L. Berlyn. The 
whole performance showed the management of the Club to be in very able 
hands. A band, composed of members of the Orpheonic Amateur Orches- 
tra, under M. Charles Schcenmehl, gave selections during the evening. 


The “Italian” Amateur Company gave their fourth annual performance 
on behalf of the London Homeopathic Hospital, at St. George’s Hall, on 
Thursday evening, January 18. F. W.Broughton’s comedietta, “ Withered 
Leaves,” formed the first part of the programme ; Miss Lucy Roche taking 
the part of Lady Conyers with finish and confidence. Miss Ivan Bristow 
was a pretty and effective May Rivers; Mr. Bernard Partridge a very good 
Sir Conyers Conyers; Mr. C. H. Lamb’s ‘Tom Conyers was a natural piece 
of acting; Mr. Harry Longhurst a cool and collected Arthur Middleton ; 
and Mr. Frankish, as Cecil Vane, made a very proper villain. The piece 
was well played throughout, running evenly and well, the lines being ren- 
dered smartly. The second part consisted of H. J. Byron’s “ Old Soldiers,” 
substituted for the “‘ Ladies’ Battle,” owing to the indisposition of a member 
of the company who was cast for one of the principal parts. Mrs, 
Conyers-d’Arcy acted with nerve and energy as Kate McTavish; Miss 
Lucy Roche, as the prim widow, Mrs, Major Moss, was very fair, and Miss 
Ivan Bristow was an excellent Mary Moss. Captain Conyers-d’Arcy’s 
Lionel Leveret was a clever performance, his assumption of the “ not such 
a fool as he looks” style being very good. Mr. Douglas Fourdrinier, as 
Cassidy, was undoubtedly the success of the evening. His portrayal of 
the Irish soldier-servant was a piece of acting seldom attained by amateurs. 
In the third act, where he befools the scamp McTavish into the belief 
that his master (Leveret) was in pecuniary embarrassment, was a really fine 
piece of low comedy... Mr. W. Harwood, as the artless, scheming Captain 
McTavish, was good ; Mr. C. H. Lamb was a well-finished Gordon Lock- 
hart; Mr. Harry Longhurst a capitally made-up and gentlemanly-looking 
Major Fang ; and Mr. Walker assumed the minor part of Mr. Mawker. 
The comedy was wonderfully perfect all through, not a hitch occurring, 
capital time being observed to the end, and the members of the com- 
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pany are to be congratulated upon having such an excellent stage-manager 
as Captain Conyers-d’Arcy. An amateur band, under the leadership of 
Mr. A. Dean, did good service in their department. It was announced 
by the Hon. Secretary (M. A. E. Chambre) that the result of the enter- 
tainment would be an addition to the funds of the charity mentioned to 
the extent of £100. 


The old County ‘Town of Sussex, Lewes, again was honoured by a visit 
from Sir Charles Young, Lady Monckton, Mr. Quintin Twiss, and their 
circle of friends, who, were kind enough to give performances on two 
successive nights, the 11thand 12th December. Despite the inclement state 
of the weather, on Monday especially, when the roads in one portion of 
the district, that of Newhaven, were impassable, good, though not crowded 
houses attended. The pieces selected were “A Black Sheep,” for the first 
evening’s entertainment. Though admirably acted by all the characters, 
the play is, at best, one that but little commands the sympathies and at- 
tention of the audience. There is a sense of weariness throughout, even 
though the long first act was divided into two portions, producing, we think, 
a much better effect. Mr. Mark Keogh was capital as the vulgar American 
Deane. Sir Charles Young, and Lady Monckton, too, did all that could 
be done with Stewart and Mrs. Routh respectively. Mr. Quintin 
Twiss, more especially in the last scene, won throughout the applause of 
the audience. On Tuesday “A Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing” was given. 
Almost immediately, the audience knew, as if by intuition, an excellent per- 
formance was in store for them. The acting all round was capital. Sir 
Charles Young, Lady Monckton, Mr. Twiss, Miss Frederica Chatterton, and 
Mr. Fulton (Colonel Kirke), played with force and good taste. Every 
point was well appreciated by the audience. Last, though not least, apart 
from size, was the admirable acting of Miss Blanche Hindel, aged six, as 
Sibyl, who has recently taken a prominent part in the Children’s Panto- 
mime at the “Avenue.” This child as Nanain “Drink,” proved her 
capabilities—as Sibyl she has confirmed them—a worthy descendant of 
her father, whom we recognize as a leading actor at the Adelphi. “To 
oblige Benson” followed a most amusing Comedietta, when again all the 
characters were seen at their best, more especially Mr. Twiss and Lady 
Monckton. Mr. Norman each night played wonderfully well, and so did 
Miss Ethel Stope (Mrs. Norman) whom we hope to see many times again. 
The Lewes Dramatic Club, especially Mr. Wright, an excellent comedian, 
gave valuable assistance each night. Mr. Pilbeam, of Mrs. Nye Chart’s 
theatre at Brighton, provided one of the prettiest interiors we ever saw for 
the “Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing.” P 


Mr. John L. Child, late of the Lyceum Theatre, gave his third recital at 
St. George’s Hall, on December 14th last. The first part of the pro- 
gramme consisted of selections from Shakespeare, and commenced with the 
Trial Scene from “The Merchant of Venice,” followed by Clarence’s 
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Dream, from “Richard the Third,” and of the Graveyard Scene from 
“Hamlet.” In the latter Mr. Child was particularly good, bringing out the 
dry utterances of the grave-digger with great point and effect. This portion 
of the entertainment was brought to a close by the recital of the poem, 
“The Midnight Charge,” written to commemorate the brilliant cavalry 
charge in the late Egyptian war. Before beginning this recitation Mr. 
Child, who had very thoughtfully invited the non-commissioned officers and 
men of the Life Guards from Knightsbridge, found occasion to remark on 
the paucity of the numbers of the soldiers present, but this did not deter 
the reciter from acquitting himself in a very excellent manner. Thesecond 
part included “The Burial March of Dundee,” “The Glove and the 
Lions,” “The Raven,” and Chapter XIX. from Pickwick, “A Pleasant 
Day with an Unpleasant Termination.” These were all given with Mr. 
Child’s usual good taste and power, showing him to be an elocutionist of 
the first rank. Perhaps his most successful effort was in “ The Glove and 
the Lions ;” the concluding sentences of this little gem being received with 


hearty applause. Mr. Child is to be congratulated on the happy selection 
of his pieces. 


“The Strolling Players” opened their eighth season at St. George’s Hall 
on the 2zoth December to a brilliant and interested audience. ‘The single 
piece presented was Watts Phillip’s three-act drama, “ Camilla’s Husband.” 
The first scene went somewhat stiffly, probably due to the company being 
out of practice, but for this the numerous characters more than made 
amends later on. Mr. Edmund Routledge as Maurice Warner, and Miss 
Achurch as Lady Camilla Hailstone, were, of course, the central figures 
of the piece, and by their acting well-merited the position ; the former by 
his careful and well-studied rendering of the part enlisted the sympathy of 
his audience. Miss Achurch acted with excellent taste and no little feeling, 
finishing with a grand display of power in the last scene. Mr. Charles H. 
Lamb (Sir Philip Hailstone) gave a most intelligent representation of the 
part, Captain R. F. Johnson very properly assumed the character of Major 
Lumley, Mr. C. Penley’s Dogbriar was a good piece of character acting, 
and Miss Beattie’s Sloeberry (a gipsy girl) a pretty and pathetic impersona- 
tion. The remaining characters were Messrs. R. de Courcy (Captain 
Shrimpton), J. W. Hawkesworth (Hyacinth Jonquil), A. Young (Maybush), 
H. Firth (Chowler), and A. Dick (Servant), Miss Rhoda Rae (Lady Rose- 
ville), Miss L. Wilde (Clarida Poyntz), Mrs. Rudolf Blind (Red Judy). 
These ladies and gentlemen worked well together, especially in the later 
scenes, and the Society should have every reason to be satisfied with the 
performance. The musical portion of the entertainment was carried out 
with success by the Orchestral Society attached to the Club under Mr. 
Norfolk Megone. 


Professor Harold Ford, a public reciter of some merit and with a great 
provincial reputation, appeared at St. James’s Hall (New Room) on Wed- 
nesday, January 17. His programme included “ The Merchant of Venice,” 
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portion of the trial scene ; Byron’s “ Eve of Waterloo ;’ a couple of scenes 
from “Hamlet ;” Tennyson’s “May Queen ;” and a humorous sketch 
entitled “The Ladies’ Congress.” There can be no question as to Mr. 
Ford’s power as an elocutionist, and his capabilities were exactly suited to 
the programme. His ability to give distinct individuality to each particular 
character was most marked in the Shakesperean selections. Vocal and 
: facial changes were made in a most artistic style, interpreting the scenes 
with vivid clearness. The recitations were relieved with songs by Mdlle. 
E. Masset, and Mr. H. Delma, and pianoforte solos by Miss Albino, the 
first-mentioned lady being also credited with a capital violin solo. 


The first dramatic performance of the Paulatim Club was given at St. 
George’s Hall on Saturday, 30th December last. The pieces presented 
were—H. J. Byron’s “ Partners for Life,” and Tom Taylor’s drama, “ A 
Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing.” In the comedy, Mr. J. H. Saffery, as Horace 
Mervyn, rendered his lines with effect, but scarcely looked the elderly 
country gentleman ; Mr. C. H. Coffin made a first-rate Tom Gilroy; Mr. 
C. C. Homan, as Muggles, kept the audience in a continual state of merri- 
ment, making his funny speeches in the most natural manner ; Mr. J. G. 
Slee, as the headstrong young gentleman Ernest, looked and acted the part 
to perfection ; Messrs. S. Meyer and-C. Dunn, as Sir A. Drelincourt and 
Major Billiter respectively, did very well, and Mr. A. C. E. Hill filled the 
minor part of Goppinger. Miss Ivan Bristow was a charmingly graceful 
Emily Mervyn ; Miss A. Catherwood, as Fanny Smith, was not quite equal 
to the part—a little more animation would have made a great improve- 
ment; Mrs. H. Leigh’s Miss Priscilla was a clever performance, highly 
creditable to the lady ; and Miss L. Graves took the small part of the 
maid, Darbyshire. The piece was fairly well played all through, though a 
little more life and spirit was wanted to make its success complete. In 
Tom Taylor’s little drama, which, by the way, preceded the above, Mr. A. 
T. Frankish (the stage manager) represented Colonel Kirke with boldness 
and force, aided not a little by a capital make-up; Mr. J. M. Powell’s ren- 
dering of Jasper Carew was very fine, as was also Mr. H. S. Millward’s 
the thick-headed but good-hearted yokel, Kester Chedzoy; Mr. H. W. 
Cooke, jun., as Colonel Lord Churchill, had little to do, but there was not 
much of the soldier in his voice, nor did he assume a very military air ; 
Messrs. C. C. Homan and L. L. Preston took the remaining male parts of 
Corporal Flintoff and John Zoyland. Miss Florence Worth, as Anne 
Carew, was, of course, the centre of interest, and she well understood the 
part, her scenes with Colonel Kirke and her husband being genuine pieces 
of acting. Mrs. Howard, excellently made-up, was Dame Carew; Mrs. 
Viveash, Keziah Mapletoft ; and a charming little lady, Miss Florence May, 
prettily represented Sibyl, the child of the Carews. As a whole, a very 
good evening’s entertainment was given, the different performers being 
generally well up to their parts, but, as I before remarked, there was not 
enough. life and go displayed. The West London Orchestral Society sup- 
plied the band, which gave a well-selected programme, which was equally 
well carried out. 
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Under the auspices of Mr. Edwin Drew, a benefit entertainment, on 
behalf of the Alhambra employés, London Firemen Fund and the widow 
Berg, was given in the Banqueting Hall, St. James’s Hall, on Tuesday, 16th 
January last. The programme was of the miscellaneous kind, and com- 
prised recitations by Messrs. E. Drew, R. Garnier, J. Ward, J. C. Trinder, 
Acklow, J. E. Bridges and Greme, and Miss Barton; songs by Madlle. 
E. Masset, and Misses Norah Hayes, M. Gwynne, A. Kean, and Madame 
Aubrey. Scenes were given by Mrs. Stewart and Mr. F. Bush (Helen and 
Modus) ; by Miss Lilian Hervey and Miss E. Lennox (Julia and Clifford), 
from the “ Hunchback ;” and by Miss Caldwell and Mr. E. Drew (Lady and 
Sir Peter Teazle). Herr Lehmeyer presided at the piano, and gave a couple 
of solos in very good style. One of the best recitations was that of Miss 
Barton, who gave Wolsey’s speech to Cromwell in a most effective manner. 
Mr. Drew’s effort in the “ Charge of the Light Brigade” was also well 
received, and appearing again in conjunction with Miss Caldwell in a 
couple of scenes from the “School for Scandal,” in character, he met with 
a hearty recall. The various other performers acquitted themselves with 
more or less merit, space not permitting me to notice them in detail. 
Altogether, the entertainment was a success, and must have added con- 
siderably to the funds for which it was given. 


In the past month Master John Colbourne Trinder has been continuing 
his clever Recitals from Shakspeare, at St. James’s Hall. His remarkable 
memory, coupled with his extreme youth, show him to be an artist of no 
mean order, and we shall no doubt hear of him as a public entertainer for 
many years to come. In his recital of the 8th January, he gave five 
scenes, or parts of scenes, from “ Othello,” and so correct was his memory, 
that not once did he pause or even hesitate fora word. Of course, there 
are important things besides accurate memory to be looked for in a good 
recitation, and there is some room for improvement in action, gesture, &c., 
but these slight imperfections will vanish by practice and experience. The 
recitations were relieved by a miscellaneous, programme of vocal and in- 
strumental music, successfully carried out by Messrs. Lehmeyer, Sumpter, 
A. Hervey, W. Dailby, and Konigsberg; Madame Aubrey, and Misses A. 
Giles and Hayes. Mr. Edwin Drew, under whose management the re- 
citals were conducted, also gave a couple of humorous readings written by 
himself, entitled “ Dishing the Dentist” and “ The False Pedestrian,” which 
were very favourably received. 


Mr. Chillingham Hunt, after a couple of years’ successful work as a 
public reciter in the provinces, appeared before a London audience on 
Thursday evening, 11th January, at St. James’s Hall. Mr. Hunt’s great 
powers were well displayed in the following programme :—“ Hamlet,” 
scene iv. act 3, and scene i. act 5 ; “ Romeo and Juliet,” scenes i. ii. and 
iii. act 5; ‘School for Scandal,” screen scene; “ Lady of Lyons,” garden 
and cottage scene, &c. With such a list, the performer’s elocutionary and 
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histrionic talents were fully extended, and Mr. Hunt proved himself quite 
equal to the task. Gifted with a powerful yet flexible voice, his faculty of 
individualizing the several characters was particularly marked, and the 
pieces selected were certainly calculated to test this power to the utmost. 
Each item was attentively received by an enthusiastic audience, who freely 
applauded. 


Most appropriately, the first session of the Dramatic School of Art was 
brought to a close by a Speech Day on the 21st of December. This is a 
time-honoured custom, and it carries us back to our own school-days, when 
recitations by selected pupils were given; when, nervously, the reciter made 
his bow before a friendly audience ; when he “ strutted and fretted”—a good 
deal of both—his brief time upon the temporary platform ; and when applause 
followed his maiden effort. It is a true maxim that “there is nothing 
new under the sun ;” this Speech Day was a reflex of a bygone time. 

In the very pretty theatre attached to the school, with a good stage, 
replete with all means and appliances, to boot, the pupils of the different 
classes came before a select and critical audience. First in the programme 
were the students of the Rev. A. F. D’Orsey’s class, who relied chiefly 
upon Shakspeare. Especially noteworthy was the rendering of Clarence’s 
“Dream,” by Mr. Joseph Ashman,, who gave the recital with much dra- 
matic force, showing that he belonged to the powerful and energetic school 
of declamation. Mr. Frank Evans gave “ Cassius instigating Brutus.” This 
was a very fair example of good level speaking, gradually warming up into 
passion. Mr. Capel Haynes is an actor, or should be one. He made an 
immense hit by his assumption of the character of Sergeant Buzfuz; not 
only was his change of voice admirable, but the “ business”. was replete 
with the most minute detail. ‘A palpable hit” was made, everybody was 
delighted, and certainly taken by surprise. Mr. Capel Haynes may be 
studying for the Bar ; if so, he will make his mark in the arena of the New 
Law Courts, but it is a pity the Stage should not secure him. 

Mrs. Chippendale’s class came next. The young lady pupils did their in- 
structress credit. Miss Bessie Hatton the pretty daughter of genial Joseph 
Hatton, the well-known writer and journalist, gave the well-known speech on 
“ Mercy,” from the “‘ Merchant of Venice.” There was marked intelligence 
in the delivery of the lines; added to this there was a charming purity of 
voice, which won quickly on the ear. Miss Hatton is very young—in fact, 
the youngest of all the pupils—but she is full of promise, which only re- 
quires application, and the judicious training of her coach, to arrive at 
some satisfactory result. Miss Johnson recited “The Seven Ages ;” but 
why this was selected in preference to other speeches more suitable to a 
lady speaker puzzles us. 

Mr. George Neville’s evening class followed. Of his three pupils, Mr. 
A. H. Payne bore away the palm. He selected “The Collier's Dying 
Child.” Not only was there great tenderness in the voice, but there was 
facial expression also. Mr. A. H. Payne will no doubt take, as he fully 
deserves, a first-class certificate for elocution ; then he will move on to the 
next branch of his education. Should he develop the same aptitude for 
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acting, he will be worth looking after. In the recital of ‘“ The,Charge of 
the Light Brigade,” Mr. Ernest Paxon began in too high a key. He was 
carried away, as it were, beyond his own control, and awoke the very 
echoes of the hall. Doubtless he will be toned down in the future ; it is 
easier to do this than to produce fire where there is no possibility of 
righting it. 

Miss Carlotta Leclercq’s class. Miss Marguerite Etoile gave a soliloquy 
from “ Hamlet.” The reading was correct, and the ring of the verse care- 
fully measured. Mrs. Bennett and Miss Thrale selected speeches from 
“The Hunchback.” Miss St. Albyn recited “The Gambler's Wife.” 
There was much dramatic intention in this, but it failed in its effect by reason 
of a fatal fault—that of drawing the breath with an audible gasp at frequent 
intervals. There was humour in Miss N. St. Albyn’s “Cheap Dinner,” 
giving the idea that the young lady is qualifying for comic characters. 

To close the programme, and evidently to leave a good impression, 
there was an entire scene from Schiller’s “ Mary Stuart.” Miss Gladys 
Homfrey as Queen Elizabeth, and Miss Bell as Mary Stuart, were both 
excellent. The duel of words was well fought; both ladies won much 
applause. Miss Margucrite Etoile, as the waiting-maid, filled in the back- 
ground with very good effect ; her bye-play was to the purpose, yet not 
obtrusive. 

This first Speech Day augured well for the future of the Dramatic School 
of Art. It was evident, by the attention of the audence, that there was 
considerable interest in the proceedings of the afternoon. Let but the 
committee, professors, and pupils all work in perfect harmony, bearing 
in mind Richelieu’s line to Frangois, “ ‘There’s no such word as fail,” and 
the motto for the new school may be written in golden letters thus— 
Finis coronat opus. 


“Caste” looks the most promising revival of any Robertsonian play yet 
attempted at the Haymarket. With a stronger backbone than any other 
of the series, and, on the whole, very excellently cast, it suits the theatre 
almost as well as it did that of the little Prince of Wales, now under 
sentence of condemnation. Those who have a sixteen years’ memory, 
fresh and unimpaired, will like to contrast some of the old acting with the 
present, not always disadvantageously to the new comers ; whereas, such 
as see “Caste” for the first time will probably regard all this as affectation, 
and consider nothing could possibly be better than the present company. 
In the Polly Eccles of Mrs. Bancroft, and the Captain Hawtree of Mr. 
Bancroft, no improvement could possibly be made. It is not because they 
played them originally that I say so, but because in the whole Robert- 
sonian series neither ever did anything so well. Mr. Robertson wrote his 
plays on the tailor principle. He fitted his company as he wrote. He 
had them all in his mind’s eye directly after “Society” made such an 
unexpected success. The parts did not fall to the artists—they were made 
for them. Mr. Robertson was quick to detect manner and idiosyncrasy, so 
Mrs. Bancroft became Polly Eccles of Little Stangate, Mr. Bancroft was 
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Hawtree, Mr. Hare Sam Gerridge, and Mr. F. Younge George d’Alroy. 
I should feel inclined to sum up the revival as follows :—Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft are, if anything, better than ever. Eccles, even by Mr. George 
Honey, was not played so well, so artistically, or with such moderation as 
by Mr. David James ; and Mrs. Stirling, as the Marquise, is a revelation. 
The part has never been read as Mrs. Stirling reads it—never attacked 
with such taste and refinement. Mrs. Stirling upset all calculations, and 
gave us as fine a bit of refined comedy as anyone would desire to see. So 
far all was well. Mr. Brookfield played Sam Gerridge very cleverly, even 
if he disappointed the veteran division. He delighted the members of the 
A.D.C., who are proud of his success. But I wonder where Mr. Brookfield 
unearthed that phrase, ‘“‘ He blewed it”? Iam sure it is not in the text 
of “* Caste,” and it should never have been introduced at all. Miss Gerard 
feels strongly, and gave a very intelligent and highly emotional rendering 
of Esther Eccles, that lifted the play as it went on. She never let the 
story down for an instant, and it only required a George d’Alroy of more 
prominent sentiment to sustain the pathetic moments of the play. But I 
can never hope to see a D’Alroy like the original representative, Frederick 
Younge. ‘This was a performance to be remembered. Still, we cannot 
have everything, and those who cannot enjoy “ Caste” as acted at the Hay- 
market must be very hard to please. Playgoers are in luck this year, for 
I never remember such a succession of clever and well-acted plays. What 
with Shakspeare at the Lyceum and the Strand, first-class comedy at the 
St. James’s and the Court, and the best of all the Robertson plays at the 
Haymarket, it is literally an embarras de richesses. 


It may not be generally known that the original sketch of the story that 
subsequently became the play of “‘ Caste,” appeared in a Christmas volume 
called “Rates and Taxes,” edited by Tom Hood, and contributed to by 
Robertson, Prowse, W. S. Gilbert, Clement Scott, and Thomas Archer, 
There is a passage in that same story well worth quoting ; it has all the 
Thackeray flavour in it, and always reminds me of a scene in Vanity Fair. 


‘It was a terrible parting. Esther bore it as meekly as she could, but there are 
bounds to the endurance even of women ; and Fairfax Daubray had to go upon his knees 
and implore her to keep calm for the sake of the little one not yet of this world. The 
bugles rang out and the drums rolled, as Ensign Daubray took his place with his company ; 
and as he marched past the Queen his heart thumped, and he felt every inch a soldier. 
At the same moment his wife was lying insensible with her three pale sisters hovering 
round her. 

“ Fairfax Daubray was a brave, stupid, good-natured young man, and adored by the men 
under his command. A finer hearted gentleman or a more incapable officer never 
buckled on a sword belt. He fought gallantly at the Alma, and wrote after the battle, 
His wife, who was again at the little house at Stangate, read parts of his letters to her 
sisters, who cheered arid wept and hurrahed as she read. She took them all with her to 
church upon the following Sunday. It was in a hot skirmish that Ensign Daubray found 
himself in command of his company. His captain had been shot, and the lieutenant borne 
wounded to the rear. He saw the enemy above him. He knew that it was a soldier’s 
duty to fight, and he led on his men up the hill side. 

** “Dib! Dib ! come back !’ shouted two or three old officers from the main body of the 
troops behind him, Daubray turned round to them. 
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“* Come back be damned!’ answered he, waving his sword above his head, ‘ You fellows 
come on! 

“The next moment he fell, pierced by three Russian bullets. The soldiers saw him fall, 
cheered and rushed on. The Russians were in strong force, the odds, numerically, were 
six to one, but the English Regiment cleared the hill side !” 


Sir George Dexter, K.C.B.—he never called himself, until very recently, 
Sir George Dexter, Bart., on the playbills—has a right to explain himself as 
to his bearing on the new play “Comrades,” at the Court Theatre. 

“TI did not like to say a word till all criticisms were out, as a fault so 
generally found with ‘Comrades’ must be a serious one, and the fault lies 
only partially on the authors. The explanation of Sir George’s conduct in 
‘Comrades’. is given in a scene between the army doctor and myself, and 
people didn’t pay much attention to the talk of two old men, not knowing 
how very important it is to hear it accurately. I did not like to speak 
about this. till all was over, as one must be judged by the effect produced 
on the mind of the audience at night. I distinctly tell the doctor more than 
once that I am a baronet ; ‘ that I inherit the title from my uncle,’ and that 
my estates are entailed. The story of my position I tell to him, and my 
position as written is this :—Sir George is heir to a baronetcy of entailed 
estates ; he finds them heavily encumbered ; his uncle the baronet is on 
the way of bankruptcy. He is married unknown to his people ; they wish 
him to marry a very rich heiress, A telegram reaches him that his wife is 
dead. ‘The heiress marries him for the title ; he, her, for the money.’ 
The heiress’s money is employed in clearing the estates. He is a very weak 
man, and don’t speak at once. He has used the money he married the 
heiress for. He can’t complete his bargain by giving to any child by her the 
title she married him for. For ten years they have no child. During that time 
he has brought up Darleigh as a gentleman, put him in the army, given him 
plenty of money and so on, and ‘thought he could put all right for 
Darleigh at his death. Then Arthur was born. By that time he was 
devoted to his wife, she to him, and he hadn’t the pluck to tell her. -He 
was selfish and weak. No sympathy is asked for him, he is really the 
villain of the play, and I do really think there are thousands of men 
equally weak.” 

Now that Sir George Dexter has had his say, let me have mine. 
The whole confusion arose from not printing on the programme the 
full title of Sir George Dexter, Bart., K.C.B. I distinctly deny that first- 
night audiences do not listen accurately “to the talk of two old men.” 
They listen to every syllable of the play most carefully ; but had they heard 
Sir George Dexter describe himself as a baronet twenty times they would 
have doubted their ears when they found on the playbill he was ot a 
baronet, but only a K.C.B. 
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MISS WINIFRED EMERY. 


*Oh that I should live to hear myself called spinster !' 
—THE RIVALS. 





